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the  l ZG-I&HS 

i. 

With  hungry  KKiou-^  open  I  ike  a  w ideal  monster, 
tact  nighttte  TmnS^cVourtk  legs  a-f  p^oplei 
The  j^uas  Oj  rip  five  rjgto-  kjj  of  ev/eny  prisoner 

$hly  tke  left  is  -free  ft  tend  and  s+reftft 

X 

fet  there  is  che  4^»og  stranger  m  tf  j$  Works)- 

People  rush  ih  ft  place  their  legs  in  irons. 

iftce  they  are  S  hackled,  th^y- can  sleep  in  peace, 

Ofterwise  they  WJould  have  noplaoeftlay  them 

heads. 


OW  THE  RoAp 

Aftkoogk  they  have  tighFy  bound  my  arms  and  ft- 
All  over  the  mountain  I  hear  fte  Songs  of  hinds 
And  the.  “fores't  £  -filled  with the  perfume  of  spring- 

■flowers. 

Who  can  prevent  me  from  freely  enjoying  "these, 

Which  Fake  fromi-fhe  long  journ-ty  a  btle  less  of 

•ill-  ? 
its  lone  iness  • 


OM  REAPIM&  IAKtHolo&Y  OF  A 

THO^MP  fbETS" 

Tke  ancienft  used  jo  liKe  ft  $\ ng  about  natural  beady : 
Snow  and  f'Uens^ooh and  M/md;  wists,  mountains, 

and  riverc, 

ftday  WesMd  jnake  poem^  including  iron  and  sftef 
And  the  poet  also  should  know  ft  lead  an  attack.  - 


MlP-AUTUMH  FESTIVAL 

the  mid- autumn  woonisroW  like  a  mirror 
And  skineson+he  whole  earft  its  silvery  white  r^ys. 

foO  (ft©  enjoy  rmd-avf/nin  in  the  mieft  ft  your 

■families, 

Remember  those  in  prison, who  drm  kfte  ftegs  of 

misery. 

or. 

X\  jail  Wealso^khrafttftmiAavivmnfestval 

For  vsfte  aftwo  flWflft  Wind  bear  a  flavour  ft 

Sadness. 

Being  deprived  of  frWomft  enjoy  fhe  avlvrft]  moon, 
fft  heaft  IrJarders  after  Jier^h  hercoUrse  across  the 

<sky. 


By  Dennis  Fitzgerald 

Hundreds  of  kids  were  suspended 
from  the  Houston  public  schools  last 
week,  and  countless  others  were  threa¬ 
tened  with  the  same  if  they  don’t  come 
around. 

It  wasn’t  a  situation  which  made  the 
daily  papers.  In  fact,  if  all  you  know 
is  what  you  read  in  the  Post  or  the 
Chronicle,  you’re  probably  going  to  be 
terribly  shocked  at  some  point  during 
the  next  few  weeks  or  months.  Because 
all  of  a  sudden  high  school  students 
aren’t  taking  it  lying  down  anymore. 

For  some  curious  reason  —  maybe 
it’s  the  fluoride  in  their  drinking  water 
--  they’re  saying  that  they  “ain’t  gonna 
work  on  Maggie’s  farm  no  more.” 

Out  in  the  middle-class  suburbs, 
when  up  tight  principals  surveyed  the 
new  hairstyles  cultivated  during  a  sum¬ 
mer-long  boycott  of  barbershops,  and 
ordered,  “Cut  if  off!,’’  a  half  dozen 
organizations  of  resistance  sprang  up. 
And  when  the  administrators  of  black 
and  Chicano  (Mexican-American)  high 
schools  attempted  to  reassume  control 
of  their  academic  estates,  still  more 
groups  bloomed  in  the  urban  wilderness. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  gathering 
information  from  several  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  sources,  any  list  of  high  schools 
here  is  bound  to  be  incomplete.  But 
we  do  know  of  specific  activities  at 
Bellaire,  We'stbury,  Waltrip,  Austin, 
M;Iby,  Davis,  Reagan,  MacArthui  and 
several  junior  highs. 

Is  that  moon  dust  out  of  NASA  in¬ 


HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


fecting  the  minds  of  high  school  stu¬ 
dents?  Could  be  —  though  nervous 
administrators  are  currently  blaming 
it  on  international  communism. 

But  maybe  the  best  way  to  talk  about 
the  situation  is  to  examine  the  move¬ 
ments  at  two  very  different  high  schools, 
Bellaire  and  Jeff  Davis. 

Bellaire  is  the  largest  school  in  the 
Houston  system,  with  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  3,600.  Its  students  are 
drawn  from  middle  and  upper-middle 
class  families  —  professionals,  man¬ 
agers,  business  owners,  skilled  techni¬ 
cians.  A  sizeable  percentage  of  the 
students  are  from  Jewish  families; 
the  majority  are  solidly  Protestant. 
Only  a  handful  of  Chicano  students 
attend  Bellaire,  and  until  a  year  or  two 
ago  there  were  no  blacks  at  all.  (It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  only 
blacks  with  whom  most  Bellaire  stu¬ 
dents  are  likely  to  have  had  any  real 
contact  are  their  families’  maids.) 

The  school  and  the  community  exist 
in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 
Most  of  the  kids  there  would  be  lost 
the  minute  they  were  set  down  on  the 
north  or  east  sides  of  town  (as  is  no 
doubt  true  in  reverse)  —  few  probably 
are  even  aware  of  Houston’s  ghettos 
as  more  than  an  abstraation. 

The  social  and  academic  pressures 
at  Bellaire  are  extremely  intense  — 
and  with  significant  results:  Bellaire 
consistantly  turns  out  a  disporportion- 
ately  high  numl>er  of  National  Merit 
finalists  and  semi -finalists;  graduating 
seniors  move  in  large  numbers  to  the 
nation’s  elite  universities. 


But  “excellence”  is  sometimes  de¬ 
fined  differently  by  students  and  ad¬ 
ministrators.  To  many  students,  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  scholastic  competence  don’t 
carry  as  much  appeal  as  the  less 
orderly  values  of  personal  freedom  and 
equality. 

For  many  of  those  students  the  point 
of  rebellion  —  but  by  no  means  the 
sole  or  even  primary  complaint  —  is 
the  school  hair  and  dress  codes. 

A  group  of  Bellaire  students  distri¬ 
buted  a  leaflet  at  sophomore  orientation 
prior  to  the  opening  of  school.  The 
leaflet,  entitled  “Finally,”  cautioned 
incoming  classmates  that  attendance  at 
an  excellent  school  carried  the  addi¬ 
tional  obligation  for  excellent  obedience 
—  like  sporting  the  correct  hair  style 
and  accepting  the  powerless  student 
council. 

"Yes,  Bellaire  is  out  in  front  of 
the  other  schools,”  said  the  leaflet, 
"but  it’s  time  somebody  asks  where  that 
puts  it.  We  believe  a  school’s  excell¬ 
ence  depends  on  its  students,  all  its 
students.  Not  their  grades,  but  their 
involvement;  not  their  trophies,  but 
their  concern  for  the  community.  What 
can  we  as  students  do  abou'  our  prob¬ 
lems?” 

“Finally’  ’  was  followed  by  a  second 
leaflet  on  the  first  day  of  school, 
Tuesday  Sept.  2,  which  urged  students 
to  get  together  in  theit  demands  for 
school  reform.  As  a  farnslt  ,  nt  was 
suggested  that  as  many  people  as 
possible  attend  the  next  open  Student 
Council  meeting  andpresenttheirposi- 
tions. 

Privately  the  leafletters  expressed 


doubt  that  the  Council  could  influence 
administration  decisions  on  any  topic 
more  controversial  than  the  flavor  of 
punch  to  be  served  at  the  St.  Valentine’s 
dance,  but  they  stressed  that  “you 
have  to  show  people  what  a  farce  that 
is,  and,  who  knows,  maybe  something 
will  happen.’’ 

On  Wednesday  an  after-school  water¬ 
melon  rally  was  held  on  the  football 
field  to  rap  out  the  importance  of  at¬ 
tending  the  Council  meeting.  About  200 
kids  showed  up  to  eat  the  free  water¬ 
melon  and  to  make  a  physical  show  of 
support  for  the  leafletters.  Other  stu¬ 
dents,  for  whom  even  eating  watermelon 
seemed  too  great  an  act  of  defiance, 
passed  by  smiling  and  speaking  cau¬ 
tious  approval. 

Next  day  the  rally  was  the  topic  of 
everyone’s  conversation,  and  on  that  day 
also  the  Administration  chose  to  ack¬ 
nowledge  that  something  was  happening. 

Principal  Harlan  Andrews  warned 
over  the  PA  system  that  further  dis¬ 
tribution  of  unauthorized  literature 
would  not  be  permitted  and  that  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action  would  be  taken  if  the 
leafletting  continued. 

It  was  also  rumored  (though  not 
yet  confirmed)  that  the  Student  Council 
meeting  had  been  closed. 

The  "Watermelon  Committee” coun¬ 
tered  the  administration’s  offensive  by 
forming  a  squad  of  15  or  20  boys  and 
girls  who  grabbed  mops  and  buckets 
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Abort;  ion 


\ 

in  America 


Home  Met  hods,  Reforms, 
Big  Money  Underground 


By  Victoria  Smith 


For  more  than  a  million  American 
women  next  year,  pregnancy  and  the 
prospect  of  motherhood  will  bring  mis¬ 
ery,  terror  and  humiliation. 

These  women  will  seek  abortions, 
legally,  illegally  or  through  home¬ 
made  remedies.  Up  to  10,000  will  die 
from  poorly-executed  operations. 

These  women  will  come  from  all 
classes.  The  women  with  money  and 
influence  will  get  their  abortions  with 
a  minimum  of  trouble.  Poorer  women 
will  be  forced  to  take  desperate  and 
degrading  measures  that  may  leave 
them  penniless,  sick,  infertile  or  dead. 

The  medical  profession  and  the  abor¬ 
tion  underground  (third  largest  racket 
in  the  nation)  will  come  out  ahead. 
Doctors  psychiatrists  and  hospitals 
make  money  off  the  legal  abortions. 
Underground  abortionists  --  your  own 
doctor  might  be  one  —  make  even 
more  by  exploiting  desperate  women 
seeking  illegal  abortion. 

For  us  as  women,  the  question  of 
abortion  is  crucial  to  our  liberation. 
The  laws  and  social  attitudes  that  force 
most  women  who  want  abortions  to 
seek  them  illegally  oppress  us  in  a 
very  basic  way. 

"Women  are  slaves  as  long  as  they 
do  not  have  the  right  to  control  their 
own  bodies,  as  long  as  government  of 
men  can  compel  women  to  bear  chil¬ 
dren  against  their  will,”  writes  Margie 
Stamberg  in  the  Guardian,  a  radical 
newsweekly. 

Control  over  our  own  bodies.  That 


is  what  the  real  controversy  over  abor¬ 
tion  laws  is  about.  Should  the  male- 
dominated  state,  church  or  medical  pro¬ 
fession  tell  us  when  we  are  tobejmoth- 
ers  and  when  we  are  not?  No.  Those 
decisions  should  be  left  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  woman  and  physician. 

Yet  the  state  and  church  in  many 
countries,  including  the  United  States, 
have  historically  usurped  these  rights 
from  woman  and  have  violated  her 
privacy  as  well  as  her  humanity. 

This  article  is  the  first  of  two  in 
which  we  will  discuss  the  whole  question 
of  abortion. 

The  first  part  will  cover  the  existing 
laws  governing  abortion,  particularly  in 
America.  What  are  these  laws  and  who 
do  they  serve?  What  does  “legaliza¬ 
tion  of  abortion”  mean? 

We  also  want  to  lay  out  descrip¬ 
tions  of  different  abortion  techniques. 
Which  are  safe,  which  are  dangerous. 
How  can  you  get  an  abortion?  How  much 
do  abortions  cost? 

In  the  second  article,  we  will  examine 
why  abortion  laws  exist.  How  did  they 
develop  historically?  What  role  do  the 
church  and  the  medical  profession  play 
in  maintaining  these  cruel  laws?  How 
can  women  fight  for  free,  legal  abor¬ 
tions? 

Remember,  the  abortion  question  is 
one  that  affects  almost  all  of  us  wo¬ 
men  —  and  our  husbands,  boyfriends 
and  children  as  weU.  Some  women 
may  have  moral  or  religious  convic¬ 
tions  that  oppose  abortion.  But  someday, 
economic  or  psychological  needs  may 
override  those  convictions.  And  of 


course,  these  women  have  no  right  to 
impose  their  spiritual  attitudes  on  other 
women  who  do  not  share  those  beliefs. 


Hie  Laws 


We  have,  for  the  first  time  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  the  legal  abortion. 

Abortion  reform  bills  have  come  up 
in  almost  every  state  legislature  in 
the  country.  Most  have  been  defeated, 
but  a  few  states  have  “liberalized” 
the  abortion  laws  under  three  general 
principals. 

1.  If  the  woman’s  mental  or  physical 
health  can  be  shown  to  be  endangered 
by  continued  pregnancy. 

2.  If  pregnancy  resulted  from  a  sex 
offense,  like  rape  or  incest  (sex  rela¬ 
tions  between  members  of  the  same 
family).  In  some  cases,  this  is  extend¬ 
ed  to  include  “felonious  intercourse,” 
defined  in  some  states  as  "carnal 
knowledge”  of  a  girl  under  16. 

3.  If  continued  pregnancy  can  result 
in  the  birth  of  a  deformed  child.  For 
instance,  medical  evidence  shows  that 
a  woman  who  gets  the  German  measles 
(rubella),'  in  early  pregnancy  carries  a 
heavy  risk  of  bearing  a  deformed  in¬ 
fant. 

In  most  states  —  Texas  is  one  of  them 
--  a  legal  abortion  can  be  performed 
only  if  the  woman  can  prove  that  she 
wiU  die  before  or  during  delivery.  One 
day  later  won’t  cut  it. 

So  in  Texas  you  can  have  been  raped 
by  your  father,  contracted  German  mea¬ 
sles  and  have  gone  totally  insane,  but 
you  won’t  get  a  legal  abortion. 

The  reform  states  are  Colorado, 
California,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Mary¬ 
land,  North  Carolina,  New  Mexico  and 
Kansas.  The  state  of  Mississippi  now 
permits  abortion  in  case  of  rape,  a 
concession  implicitly  aimed  at  prevent¬ 
ing  interbreeding  between  the  races. 

These  reform  measures,  all  of  which 
were  passed  during  the  1960’s,  are  the 
result  of  hard-fought  battles  by  women, 
some  clergymen  and  other  liberal  re¬ 
formers. 

But  these  new  laws  are  totaUy  inad¬ 
equate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  American  women.  It  is  estimated 
that  even  if  aU  50  states  legalized  abor¬ 
tion  tomorrow,  good  abortion  care  would 
be  available  to  only  15%  of  American 
women. 

The  price  of  a  legal  abortion  is  pro¬ 
hibitive.  Legal  abortions  are  performed 
in  hospitals  —  and  we  aU  know  that 
hospital  care  is  not  cheap.  Obstriti- 
cian  fees  will  run  from  $200  to  $250, 
the  price  for  a  full-term  pregnancy. 
Hospital  fees  can  easily  soar  to  $300. 
Then  you’ll  probably  have  to  get  a 
couple  of  psychiatrists  to  examine  you, 
and  they’ll  charge  $50  to  $75  a  piece. 
Depending  on  the  hospital,  the  total 
package  could  cost  as  little  as  $500 
and  as  much  as  $1,000. 

It’s  easy  to  see  what  class  of  people 
"legalization  of  abortion’’  benefits. 
State  legislatures  canpass  all  the  abor¬ 
tion  reforms  they  choose  to,  but  such 
reforms  will  not  even  scratch  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  abortion  problem  until  some¬ 
thing  is  done  about  the  American  medi¬ 
cal  profession  and  the  high  cost  of 
medical  care. 

And  abortion  reform  is  not  even  a 
token  concession  to  women.  Their  bodies 
are  still  under  the  control  of  the  state 
and  other  institutions. 

Pam  Gwin,  writing  in  Atlanta’s  Great 
Speckled  Bird,  tells  what  she  thinks 
abortion  reform  in  Georgia  means. 

“It  means  that  women  who  could 
previously  afford  abortions  now  have  the 
puU  to  get  it  done  legally  and  cheaper. 
It  means  that  three  men  sit  around  a  big 
shmy  table  at  Grady  Hospital  and  hear 
cases.  It  means  that  three  men  sit  in 
judgment  of  women.  It  means  that  three 
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THE  ABORTION  HANDBOOK 

The  Abortion  Handbook,  a  new  reference  book  on  most  aspects  of  abortion, 
provided  much  of  the  background.information.for  our  article. 

This  book  was  written  by  Pat  Maginnis  and  Lana  Clark  Phelan  who  have  been 
active  for  Several  years  in  the  Committee  to  Repeal  Abortion  Laws  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

This  little  paperback  book  presents  a  fairly  consistent  radical  analysis  not 
only  of  the  abortion  question,  but  of  the  sexual  oppression  of  women  in  general. 

The  Abortion  Handbook  could  be  one  of  the  most  important  works  on  abortion 
available  to  American  women  today. 

It  covers  such  topics  as  the  historical  development  of  the  sex  laws,  the  abortion- 
birth  control  controversy  within  the  churches,  the  involvement  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  preservation  ofpresent  abortion  laws  and  the  sham  of  abortion 
reform.  The  authors  also  cover  invaluable  information  on  abortion  practices  and 
describe  in  great  detail  howa  woman canget  around  the  laws  to  obtain  an  abortion. 

Planned  Parenthood,  which  has  just  received  a  few  copies  of  the  book,  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  us.  We  purchased  our  copy  at  Guy’s  News,  3622  Main.  The  women 
at  Space  City  News  who  read  the  book  were  at  once  terrified  and  deeply  angered 
by  the  tremendous  injustices  surrounding  abortion  laws  and  practices  in  this 
country. 

If  you  are  at  all  concerned  about  the  problem  of  abortion,  The  Abortion  Hand¬ 
book  wiU  most  likely  make  your  blood  boil.  We’ve  read  the  book,  we’re  mad  and 
we  want  to  know  what  we  can  do  to  gain  control  pver  our  bodies.  You  read  it,  and 
then  maybe  we  can  get  together  to  start  charting  a  course  of  action. 


men  have  been  given  the  power  and  the 
right  to  determine  what  woman  can  or 
cannot  do  with  her  own  body.  It  means 
that  ‘liberalized’  laws  blatantly  dis¬ 
criminate  against  the  poor  and  socially 
disadvantaged.’’ 

The  "three  men”  refers  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  abortion  committee  which,  in  every 
case  of  abortion,  must  try  the  case  and 
grant  approval.  And  these  committees 
can  and  will  stall  around  until  the 
pregnancy  is  so  advanced  that  major 
surgery  is  needed  for  abortion.  This 
brings  in  more  money  for  the  hospital 
and  the  surgeon.  Remember,  no  one’s 
in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  that  unwanted 
fetus  except  the  woman  who  is  carrying 
it  around  day  after  day. 

So  abortion  reform,  as  we  know  it, 
doesn’t  help  most  of  us  a  whole  lot. 
Most  women  are  still  going  to  seek 
help  from  the  underground  abortionist 
or  the  home-made  remedy.  A  large 
number  of  women  will  not  qualify  for 
legal  abortion  --  the  economic  burden 
of  an  already  huge  family,  for  instance, 
will  not  meet  the  standards.  Others 
cannot  afford  to  go  through  the  hospital 
procedure,  and  will  find  the  illegal 
abortion  slightly  less  expensive. 

An  incidental  legal  note:  if  you  do 
get  an  illegal  abortion,  you  may  be  in 
for  some  legal  hassles  but  you  cannot 
be  prosecuted.  You  may,  however,  be 
humiliated,  degraded  and  driven  insane 
by  interrogating  cops  and  courts  who 
have  found  out  what  you’ve  been  doing. 
They  will  order  you  to  testify  against 
your  abortionist.  Please  don’t  help  them 
out,  if  you  get  caught.  (Chances  are 
you  won’t).  By  testifying  against  that 
schmuck  who  aborted  your  fetus,  you’re 
just  helping  the  legal  system  that  op¬ 
presses  you.  Get  yourself  a  lawyer  from 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  if 
necessary,  and  say  nothing  without  his 
or  her  advice. 


The  Operation 


We  women  are  kept  in  the  dark  about 
our  own  bodily  functions  as  much  as 
possible.  Men  learn  about  sex  early  in 
life  through  experience.  Male-oriented 
social  mores  forbid  even  that  method 
of  discovery  until  after  marriage. 

How  many  of  you  know  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  an  abortion  operation?  Well, 
here’s  what  we  found  out.  Understand¬ 
ing  what  the  different  methods  of  abor¬ 
tion  entail  could  be  a  matter  of  life  or 
death. 

There  are  three  safe  methods  of 
clinical  abortion  and  two  unsafe  meth¬ 
ods.  Then  thereare  thehome-remedies, 
which  are  no  less  than  suicidal. 

An  abortion  must  be  performed  as 
soon  after  conception  as  possible.  After 
three  months,  you’U  have  a  good  deal 
of  trouble. 

The  most  commonly  used  abortion 
in  the  United  States  is  the  D  and  C 
(dilitation  and  curettage.)  The  D  and  C 
takes  about  15  minutes  to  perform.  It 
is  a  simple  operation,  but  must  be  done 
under  anesthesia  and  sterile  conditions. 
The  doctor  (or  whoever)  first  dilates 
the  cervix  (the  neck  of  the  uterus,  or 
womb)  with  blunt  instruments.  Then  he 
passes  a  curette,  or  loop-shaped  knife, 
into  the  uterus.  The  wall  of  the  uterus 
is  scraped,  separating  the  fetus  from 
the  uterine  wall. 

The  dangers  involved  in  this  operation 
are  first,  that  too  shallow  scraping  can 
cause  hemorrhage  (massive  bleeding) 
from  remaining  tissue  in  the  uterus; 
second,  that  too  deep  scraping  can 
puncture  the  thin  uterine  wall,  also 
causing  hemorhage;  and  third,  if  con¬ 
ditions  aren’t  sterile,  infection  can 
set  in. 

If  a  person  is  performing  this  abor¬ 
tion  iHegally,  he  may  be  in  abig  hurry, 
to  avoid  getting  caught  with  you  on  his 
office  operating  table.  He  may  refuse  to 
give  an  anesthesia.  (He  doesn’t  want 
you  so  doped  up  that  you  can’t  leave 
immediately  after  the  operation.)  De¬ 
mand  at  least  a  local  anesthetic  — 
the  operation  will  be  very  painful  with¬ 
out  it. 

Make  sure  operating  conditions  are 
sterile.  The  doctor  should  be  masked, 
gowned  and  gloved,  as  should  any  assist¬ 
ants.  He  should  scrub  down  before  he 
touches  you.  His  instruments  must  be 
clean  and  sparkling.  If  your  abortion¬ 
ist  does  not  meet  these  requirements 
you  should  leave  immediately  and  find 
another  abortionist.  Infections  result¬ 
ing  from  dirty  hands  or  equipment  can 
cause  infertility,  illness  or  even  death. 

A  D  and  C  can  be  performed  up  to 
13  weeks  past  conception.  In  a  hospital, 
there’s  a  15-week  leeway. 

The  second  most  common  form  of 
abortion  is  the  suction  method.  This 
method  is  considered  by  many  the  safest 


of  all  methods.  It  is  just  catching  on  in 
this  country,  although  doctors  in  Japan 
and  Eastern  Europe  (where  abortion  is 
inexpensive  and  legal)  use  it  widely. 

The  operation  involves  the  same  kind 
of  cervical  dilitation  as  in  a  D  and  C. 
Then,  a  plastic  suction  tube  is  inserted 
into  the  uterus,  "vacuuming”  out  the 
fetal  material.  The  complications  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  D  and  C  — 
hemorhage  and  infection.  This  method 
can  be  used  in  the  first  three  months 
of  pregnancy. 

If  pregnancy  is  too  far  advanced  for 
either  of  these  methods,  a  major  opera¬ 
tion  known  as  the  hysterotomy  can  be 
performed.  In  a  hysterotomyan  incision 
is  made  in  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  by 
way  of  the  lower  abdomen,  and  the 
fetus  is  removed.  (The  hysterotomy 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  hyster¬ 
ectomy,  which  means  the  removal  of  the 
entire  uterus.)  This  operation  must  be 
performed  in  a  hospital  and  can  be 
used  after  15  weeks  and  up  to  24  weeks 
of  pregnancy. 

Complications  from  the  hysterotomy 
are  the  same  as  those  from  any  major 
operation,  such  as  the  risks  of  anes¬ 
thesia  and  the  loss  of  blood. 

An  important  note:  If  you  get  any 
kind  of  abortion,  be  on  the  lookout 
afterwards  for  complications  like 
fever  or  excessive  bleeding.  If  you 
have  any  problems,  see  a  doctor  right 
away. 

These  are  the  safe  methods  of  abor¬ 
tion.  The  unsafe  methods  are  the  saline 
injection,  and  the  catheter. 

The  saline  intra-amniotic  injection 
is  used  to  induce  abortion,  or  miscar¬ 
riage  (the  term  used  inpolite  company). 

It  involves  the  injection  of  a  strong  salt 
solution  through  the  abdominal  wall  of 
the  woman  into  the  uterus.  An  imbalance 
in  fluid  content  surrounding  the  fetus 
results,  and  contractions  or  small  labor 
pains  begin.  The  fetus  is  eventually 
aborted. 

This  method  has  been  outlawed  by 
physicians  in  Japan  because  of  the 
danger  of  misguiding  the  needle  and 
injecting  the  salt  solution  in  the  body 
outside  of  the  uterus.  This  method  is 
used  after  the  first  three  months  of 
pregnancy. 

The  other  dangerous  method  is  the 
catherer,  in  which  a  doctor  (usually 
it’s  a  quack  or  a  midwife)  inserts  a 
plastic  tube  up  the  vaginal  canal  into 
the  uterus.  Tlie  idea  is  to  stimulate 
"spontaneous  abortion,”  although  it 
take  weeks  for  the  abortion  to  complete 
itself.  In  the  mean  time,  the  woman 
may  develop  fever  and  other  complica¬ 
tions  that  may  be  fatal. 

There  is  another  method  of  abortion 
which  is  safe  and  effective,  but  is  seldom 
used  in  this  country.  This  consists  of  a 
shot  of  natural  hormones,  usually  die- 
thylstilbestrol,  which  can  interupt  a 
very  early  pregnancy.  In  a  few  states, 
you  might  be  lucky  enough  to  get  this 
shot  if  you  can  prove  that  you  have 
been  “criminally  raped”  within  a  few 
days  after  it  happened.  Usually,  you 
can’t  go  through  the  cops  and  courts 
fast  enough  for  this  method  to  be  safe 
and  effective.  Unless  you’re  the  sherif¬ 
f’s  daughter  or  wife,  and  you’ve  been 
had  by  the  number  one  town  criminal. 


Some  women  think  they  will  abort  the 
fetus  if  they  gobble  large  quantities  of 
birth  control  piUs.  The  pill  does  con¬ 
tain  some  of  the  hormones  used  in  the 
abortion  shot.  But  you  have  to  take 
large  numbers  of  pills  to  approximate 
the  proportions  of  hormones  used  in 
shots.  And  an  overdose  of  any  drug  only 
invites  trouble.  Besides,  this  method 
works  only  during  the  first  few  days 
after  conception.  After  that,  its 
virtually  useless. 

A  discussion  of  abortion  methods  is 
incomplete  without  mention  of  the 
"home  remedies”  used  by  so  many 
really  desperate  women. 

These  methods  are  suicidal. 

A  woman  should  not,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  insert  a  knitting  needle, 
a  coat  hanger  or  any  other  sharp  ob¬ 
ject  into  her  uterus.  These  methods 
are  almost  guaranteed  to  cause  hemor¬ 
hage.  They  bring  about  death  more 
frequently  than  abortion.  And  if  the 
woman  and  her  fetus  survive,  the 
newborn  infant  will  very  likely  be  de¬ 
formed. 

A  woman  should  never  douche  with 
soaps  or  household  disinfectants,  an¬ 
other  common  method  ofhome  abortion. 
She  may  puncture  the  uterine  lining  with 
her  douching  syringe  and  soap  bubbles 
could  be  released  into  her  blood  steam, 
causing  instantaneous  death  by  embol¬ 
isms  (air  bubbles  in  the  blood  stream.) 

A  woman  should  never  try  to  "wash 
out”  the  fetus  from  her  womb  with 
turpentine,  gasoline  or  kerosene.  She 
will  bum  out  the  fetus  and  her  insides 
along  with  it. 

There  is  another  home  method  that 
may  not  be  quite  as  dangerous  as  the 
ones  mentioned  above,  but  it  too  car¬ 
ries  hazards  and  should  not  be  used. 
This  is  the  quinine  water  plus  caster 
oil  plus  hot  bath  remedy.  Some  old 
wives  recommend  gin  and  a  hot  bath. 
These  concoctions  can  cause  rupture  of 
the  blood  vessels  and  hemorhage. 

All  of  these  home-style  abortions 
will  cost  you  in  the  long  run.  If  you 


don’t  pay  with  your  health,  fertility  or 
your  life,  you’ll  have  hospital  bills 
after  you  go  there  for  repairs. 

In  discussing  the  complications  that 
accompany  abortion,  we  should  not  for¬ 
get  the  psychological  ones.  Before 
and  after  the  operation,  women  often 
get  nervous  and  depressed.  Doctors 
and  other  male  moralists  teU  us  that 
women  suffer  these  effects  because  they 
feel  remorseful  and  guilty  that  they 
were  so  evil  as  to  want  an  abortion. 
Actually,  the  psychological  effects  stem 
more  from  the  hassle  and  degradation 
involved  in  getting  an  abortion  in  this 
country.  In  countries  where  abortions 
are  cheap  and  legal,  reports  show  that  the 
psychological  effects  are  minimal. 


The  Cost 


We  have  already  seen  the  expense 
involved  with  a  legal  abortion. 

Illegal  abortions  in  this  country  run 
anywhere  from  $200  to  $2,000.  Sure  it’s 
a  simple  operation,  worth  abtout  $20. 
But  abortion  is  big  business,  except  to 
a  handful  of  truly  humanitarian  doc¬ 
tors.  And  like  most  big  businesses, 
the  brunt  of  exploitation  falls  on  the 
poor. 

Abortion  is  a  class  thing.  If  you’ve 
money,  you  don’t  have  to  worry  much. 
You  can  fly  to  Japan  if  necessary. 
If  you  haven’t  hundreds  of  dollars 
to  lay  out  for  an  abortion,  you’re  in 
for  some  trouble.  You  may  have  to  beg, 
borrow  or  steal  enough  money  to  pay  an 
illegal  abortionist.  And  if  he  messes 
up  the  job,  you  may  end  up  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  repairs.  MORE  BILLS. 

In  the  next  article,  we ’U discuss  what 
we  women  can  do  about  the  abortion 
question.  Look  around  you.  Talk  to 
your  friends,  even  your  mother.  You’ll 
find  that  we’re  all  in  this  thing  to¬ 
gether. 


the 

revolutionary 
dan  armstrong 
guitar 

from  ampeg 


Ampeg  and  Dan  Armstrong,  with  many  years  of  combined  experience 
in  electric  guitar  and  amplifier  technology,  have  developed  a 
fantastically  functional,  efficient  instrument  free  of  frills  and  complete 
with  the  physical  principles  connected  with  electric  guitar  and 
bass  guitar  design. 

The  Dan  Armstrong  concept  of  a  solid  body  guitar  made  of  material  so 
dense,  and  constructed  in  such  a  way,  as  to  virtually  eliminate  all 
unwanted  vibrations  and  frequencies.  Only  the  true  string  signal  is 
transmitted  by  the  new  pick-up  designed  expressly  for  this  guitar, 
which  is  as  superior  to  any  other  pick-up  as  it  is  different. 

A  single  pick-up  that  does  the  job  of  two,  it  “eats  up”  more  string  than 
five  ordinary  pick-ups.  The  amount  of  power  output,  and  range  of  tone 
available,  allow  simplest  of  controls  and  most  consistent  string 
response.  The  Dan  Armstrong  guitar  is  designed  strictly  for 
performance  and  its  amazing  "new”  look  is  an  integral  part  of  its 
output  and  sustain  capabilities. 
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ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  (LNS)  —  The 
spirit  of  Don  Quixote,  the  eternal  just¬ 
ice-seeker,  is  alive  in  northern  New 
Mexico  today.  And,  as  always,  the 
representatives  of  the  status  quo  have 
declared  that  spirit  to  be  madness. 

A  modern  day  Don  Quixote  appeared 
in  a  trial  which  took  place  in  the  county 
courthouse  here  from  Aug.  11-17.  His 
name  is  Baltasar  Martinez,  but  this 
time  the  story  contains  no  comic  over¬ 
tones.  It  is  the  stark  tragedy  of  a 
cruelly  exploited  but  still  proud  people. 

Baltasar  Martinez,  a  25-year-old  mi¬ 
grant  farm  worker  and  artist,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  famous  raid  on  the  Rio 
Arriba  County  Courthouse  in  Tierra 
Amarilla,  a  small  town  in  northern 
New  Mexico,  on  June  5,  1967. 

The  purpose  of  the  raid,  which  was 
carried  out  by  some  20  men  and  women, 
was  to  effect  a  citizens’  arrest  of 
District  Attorney  Alfonso  Sanchez.  They 
considered  Sanchez  responsible  for  the 
arrests  and  eeneral  harassment  which 
had  forced  the  cancellation  of  a  meeting 
scheduled  for  June  3  in  the  town  of 
Coyote.  The  meeting  was  sponsored  by 
the  organization  known  either  as  the 
Alianza  Federal  de  Mercedes  (Feder¬ 
al  Land  Grant  Alliance)  or  the  Alianza 
Federal  de  Pueblos  Libres  (Federal 
Alliance  of  Free  City-States) and  head¬ 
ed  by  the  man  sometimes  called  the 
Tiger  of  the  North  —  Reies  Lopez 
Tijerina. 

The  Alianza  was  founded  by  Tijerina 
in  order  to  regain  the  land  which  has 
been  lost  by  heirs  to  land  grants  given 
by  the  Spanish  crown  to  the  original 
Spanish  settlers  in  this  state.  These 
lands  were  guaranteed  to  their  descen¬ 
dants  by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalup>e  Hi¬ 
dalgo  signed  by  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  in  1848.  Title  was  not  effectiv¬ 
ely  lost  to  most  of  this  land  until  the 
second  decade  of  the  20th  century, 
when  fences  were  erected  and  the  people 
realized  that  others, bothprivate  owners 
and  the  U.S.  government,  now  claimed 
ownership  of  their  land. 

Prior  to  the  Coyote  meeting,  D.A. 
Sanchez  had  taken  to  the  air  waves 
with  hysterical  denunciations  of  Tijerina 
and  the  Alianza,  saying  that  anyone  who 
attempted  to  go  to  Coyote  would  be 
arrested  for  attending  an  illegal  meet¬ 
ing.  The  night  of  June  2  people  were 
pulled  from  their  beds  by  the  state 
police  in  good  storm-trooper  style, 
arrested  and  only  released  when  their 
friends  and  relatives  posted  $500 prop¬ 
erty  bonds,  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
this  poverty-stricken  area.  To  this  day 
they  have  not  been  tried,  the  charges 
have  not  been  dropped  and  the  property 
bonds  are  still  in  effect. 

On  June  3,  roadblocks  were  set  up 
around  Coyote  by  the  state  police;  cars 
and  pickup  trucks  were  searched  and 


names  and  licence  numbers  were  taken 
down  by  the  cops.  More  arrests  were 
made,  and  the  meetinjg  was  effectively 
disrupted.  Not  only  did  many  of  those 
arrested  lose  their  jobs,  but  others 
were  fired  simply  because  they  were 
related  to  the  victims.  In  addition,  San- 
xhez  had  the  state  troopers  hand  out 
leaflets  describing  the  Alianza  as 
“Communist  inspired”  because  of  its 
effort  to  help  the  people  regain  their 
land. 

When  the  group  entered  the  Tierra 
Amarilla  Courthouse  on  June  5,  San¬ 
chez,  who  suspected  people  might  be 
a  bit  irritated,  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Then  the  unexpected  happened. 
A  state  policemen,  Nick  Sais,  was 
shot  when  he  was  told  to  remove  his 
pistol  and  drop  it  on  the  floor.  His 
captor  fired  when  Sais  crouched  and 
went  for  his  gun  in  a  way  which,  as 
he  subsequently  admitted  in  court, 
would  have  led  him  to  fire  if  a  pris¬ 
oner  at  his  had  made  a  similar  move. 

More  shots  were  fired  and  the  group 
fled  from  the  courthouse.  Baltasar  Mar¬ 
tinez  and  an  old  man,  Baltasar  Apo- 
daca,  left  with  two  prisoners  they  had 
taken  for  their  own  protection  -  Pete 
Jaramillo,  a  deputy  sheriff,  and  UPI 
correspondent  Larry  Calloway.  Bal¬ 
tasar  later  separated  from  the  old 
man,  taking  Jaramillo  with  him  and 
releasing  him  unharmed  when  they  had 
evaded  the  state  police.  Baltasar  then 
hid  in  the  mountains  for  29  days  be¬ 
fore  giving  himself  up  to  the  police. 

Baltasar  was  charged  with  false 
imprisonment  of  Jaramillo  and  Callo¬ 
way  at  his  trial,  which  opened  Aug.  11. 
It  was  the  third  in  the  series  of  trials 
arising  from  the  Tierra  Amarilla  in¬ 
cident. 

The  first  was  that  of  Tijerina,  who 
conducted  his  own  defense  and  was 


people’s 


acquitted,  and  the  second  was  that 
of  Juan  Valdez.  Valdez,  a  31-year- 
old  logger,  was  found  guilty  on  June 
30  of  assaulting  Sais  and  of  falsely 
imprisoning  Jaramillo,  despite  wit¬ 
nesses’  contradictory  testimony  and 
the  fact  that  another  man  actually  con¬ 
fessed  in  court  that  he,  and  not 
Valdez,  had  shot  Sais,  and  that  he 
could  produce  the  gun  he  had  done  it 
with.  People  said  it  was  a  typical 
example  of  New  Mexican  justice  for 
the  Chicano  (Mexican- American). 

The  prosecution  at  the  Martinez 
trial  was  made  up  of  Special  Prosecu¬ 
tor  Jack  Love,  Attorney  General  Jam¬ 
es  Maloney  and  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Ray  Shollenbarger.  They  obviously 
considered  a  verdict  of  guilty  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion. 

AH  three  had  been  rivals  for  the  post 
of  attorney  general  in  the  last  election, 
and  so  formed  a  rather  close  team, 
the  winner  having  appointed  the  other 
two  to  their  present  posts. 

Love  —  tall,  heavy  set  and  blond, 
with  coarse,  brutal  features  —  formed 
a  perfect  contrast  with  the  young  farm 
workers  as  he  sat  painting  and  drawing 
during  most  of  the  trial,  seemingly 
oblivious  to  what  was  going  on  around 
him.  Baltasar  is  small  and  dark,  with 
a  beautiful,  gentle  face.  It  was  only 
when  he  smiled  that  one  noticed  he  had 
lost  almost  all  of  his  teeth  through 
malnutrition.  A  sensitive  victim  facing 
the  personification  of  Anglo  arrogance 
and  brutality. 

The  presiding  judge,  Garnett  R. 
Burks,  a  little  wizened  man,  seemed 
joined  to  Love  by  an  almost  visible 
umbilical  cord.  Throughout  the  trial 
he  harassed  the  defense  and  favored 
the  prosecution  so  blatantly  that  it 
grated  even  on  the  jury’s  nerves. 
Burks  had  denied  Baltasar’s  request 


that  Tijerina  be  allowed  to  defend  him, 
and  instead,  had  appointed  a  lawyer 
who  by  strange  coincidence  was  a  for¬ 
mer  law  partner  of  the  prosecution. 
Fortunately,  Baltasar  dumped  him  as 
soon  as  he  realized  what  had  happened. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  Burks  left 
the  defense  attorneys  dumbfounded  when 
he  announced  that  the  burden  of  proof 
rested  on  them,  and  not  on  the  prose¬ 
cution. 

The  three  court-appointed  attorneys 
who  finally  constituted  the  defense  — 
Douglas  Francis,  Harold  Parker  and  a 
young  Chicano  lawyer,  John  Salazar  — 
worked  tirelessly  for  their  client.  They 
decided  to  conduct  both  a  political  and  a 
psychiatric  defense,  hoping  to  get  Bal¬ 
tasar  off  on  a  plea  of  temporary  in¬ 
sanity  if  they  couldn’t  convince  the  jury 
of  the  sheer  justice  of  his  cause,  a 
rather  remote  possibiluty  here. 

The  prosecution,  confident  of  vic¬ 
tory,  introduced  only  two  witnesses, 
Calloway  and  Jaramillo,  before  resting 
their  case.  Calloway,  the  reporter, 
was  obviously  impressed  favorably  by 
the  defendant  and  uncomfortable  at  the 
proceedings.  Jaramillo,  on  the  other 
hand,  contradicted  tesimony  he  had  given 
in  the  Tijerina  trial,  even  though  it  was 
read  to  him  from  the  official  trans¬ 
cript  A  petition  immediately  began  to 
circulate  among  the  Albuquerque  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  courtroom  to  convene  a 
grand  jury  to  indict  Jaramillo,  now 
sheriff  of  Rio  Arriba  County,  for  per¬ 
jury.  Only  a  hundred  names  are  need¬ 
ed,  so  it  seems  likely  that  the  jury 
will  be  convened. 

The  defense  bombarded  the  jury  with 
facts  on  the  incredible  poverty  in 
northern  New  Mexico,  an  area  which 
has  never  emerged  from  the  Depres¬ 
sion.  On  the  contrary,  conditions  there 

(Continued  next  page) 
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Midnight  Cowboy 


By  Gary  Chason 

Director  John  Schlesinger  in  his 
latest  effort,  “Midnight  Cowboy,’’  de¬ 
velops  a  grotesque  counterpoint  be¬ 
tween  the  fantasies  of  our  civilization 
(given  to  us,  as  he  sees  it,  mainly 
by  Madison  Avenue  via  the  media)  and 
the  uslv  reality  of  urban  blight,  of  human 
industrial  waste,  hidden,  like  dirty  un¬ 
derwear,  in  the  back  closets  of  our 
cities.  The  film  already  has  many  of 
the  earmarks  of  a  cult  piece  along  the 
lines  of  “The  Graduate”  and  "2001.” 

The  story  revolves  around  Joe  Buck, 
a  young  West  Texas  drugstore  cowboy 
who  goes  to  New  York  City  to  make  his 
fortune  as  a  hustler.  He  is  a  victim  of 
the  classic  male  delusion  of  super- 
masculinity,  fully  believing  that  those 
homy  New  York  women  will  gladly  pay 
for  his  stud  services.  In  reality  of 
course,  he  is  a  naive  hick,  so  kind- 
hearted  that  he  is  a  sure  patsy. 

His  trip  is  an  almost  archetypal 
odyssey  in  our  culture,  and  although  his 
naivete  seems  humorously  pathetic,  it 
is  impossible  for  anyone,  no  matter 
how  sophisticated,  to  be  prepared  for 
New  York.  The  experience  is  universal¬ 
ly  shocking. 

Joe  ends  up  the  victim  in  his  first 
three  attempts  to  ply  the  hustling  trade: 
first  by  a  deteriorating  blonde  who 
takesn  twenty  from  him  to  assuage  the 
insult  she  feels  at  being  asked  for 
money;  for  another  twenty  by  Ratso 
Rizzo  who,  on  the  pretext  of  sending 
Joe  to  an  agent  to  more  effectively 
handle  his  services,  sends  him  to  a  de¬ 
crepit  old  homosexual  with  some 
weird  religious  hang-up;  and  finally, 
when  Joe  has  reached  the  terminal 
stages  of  desperation  (he’s  lost  his 
money,  possesions,  and  hotel  room) 
by  a  young  gay  student  who  is  unable 
to  pay  for  an  encounter  in  a  forty-sec¬ 
ond  street  movie  house. 

When  Joe  finally  scores  with  a  girl 
from  a  Warhol-freak  party  —  when  it 
looks  as  if  he  has  found  a  niche,  an 
identity  --he  finds  that  he  can’t  get 
it  up.  “That’s  the  first  goddamn  time 
the  thing  ever  quit  on  me,”  he  says 
in  his  humiliation. 

He  does  succeed  with  the  girl  after 
a  while,  but  his  success  as  a  hustler 
is  only  momentary.  In  the  end,  cir¬ 
cumstances  force  him  to  violence.  Such 
a  development  is  -all  too  familiar  these 
days. 

After  being  swindled  by  Ratso,  Joe 
develops  a  close  relationship  with  him. 
Ratso,  being  street-wise,  is  just  the 
kind  of  friend  Joe  needs;  they  decide 
that  Ratso  will  manage  Joe’s  career. 
Ratso,  a  cripple  rapidly  succumbing 
to  the  harsh  street  life,  needs  Joe’s 
strength  and  vitality.  Their  relation¬ 
ship  is  not  just  of  the  brains- brawn 
variety  however.  Both  of  them  are 
outcasts,  living  a  lonely  existence  on  the 
blurred  fringes  of  a  society  that  doesn’t 
even  recognize  their  existence,  much 
less  their  needs.  Each  is  the  only 
real  friend  the  other  has. 

They  both  feel  that  there  must  be 
something  better  than  washing  dishes 
in  a  small  Texas  cafe  or  shining 
shoes  in  a  New  York  subway  station, 
and  they  are  willing  to  make  the  sac¬ 
rifices  necessary  to  find  that  something. 
They  have  the  guts  to  say  “no”  to  a 
society  that  had  long  before  said  “no” 
to  them,  and  in  so  doing  acquire  a  her¬ 
oic  dimension.  That  they  choose  to 
hustle  on  the  street  is  not  surprising 
--  Ratso  never  fails  to  check  pay 
telephones  for  change  left  behind.  And 
if  you  think  them  lazy  to  make  such  a 
choice,  try  it  yourself  sometime.  It’s 
a  lot  easier  to  work!  It  may  be  that 
one  can  choose  to  die  slow  or  fast  in 
this  society;  their  choice  is  the  latter. 

Both  of  them  fall  victim  to  the  fast- 
buck  fantasy  so  prevalent  in  our  culture 
however.  They  aren’t  quite  able  to 
break  completely  away  from  the  so¬ 
ciety  to  find  an  alternate  life-style, 
so  they  are  crushed  before  they  have 
any  real  hope  of  finding  whatever  it 
was  they  were  after. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  acting 
being  any  better.  Jon  Voight  plays 
Joe  Buck  with  telling  authenticity. 
Voight,  who  is  from  New  Jersey,  re¬ 


portedly  drove  his  friends  and  co¬ 
workers  nearly  insane  by  playing  tapes 
of  West  Texas  accents  over  and  over 
and  over.  But  the  work  paid  off  with  an 
excellent  character  study,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  Voight’s  sensitive  insight  as  weU 
as  his  highly  developed  craft. 

Dustin  Hoffman  portrays  Ratso  Rizzo 
brilliantly,  never  once  sinking  to  the 
cliches  such  a  part  offers  up  to  an 
actor.  Hoffman  should  get  some  kind  of 
off-screen  award,  too,  for  being  con¬ 
sistently  his  own  man,  shunning  the 
tinsel  of  the  Hollywood  Star  Game, 
even  when  it  is  pushed  at  him  by  great 
hordes  of  “Graduate”  admirers. 

Marshall  McLuhan  once  said  that  if 
you  want  to  learn  something  about  the 
sea,  don’t  ask  a  fish.  What  he  is  saying 
is  that  we’re  so  accustomed  to  the 
phenomena  of  our  environment  that  we 
don’t  take  too  much  notice  of  it.  Schle¬ 
singer  proves  this  thesis  in  “Midnight 


sounds 


By  WiUie 

Muddy  Waters  and  Paul  Butterfield 
have  just  cut  an  album  together  for 
Chess,  to  be  titled  “Fathersand Sons,” 
with  Otis  Spann  on  piano.  All  were  very 
happy  with  the  session,  as  indicated 
in  an  interview  with  Don  DeMichael 
in  a  recent  Down  Beat,  which  quotes 
Muddy  at  one  point  as  saying:  “We 
got  to  bring  a  boychild  into  the  world 
who  can  sing  the  blues  like  a  black 
man.  ‘Specially  my  age,  that  came  up 
through  this  scene  that  one  day  I  eat, 
the  next  dav  I  don’t.  Ain’t  got  them 
kind  of  blues  today.  The  colored  ain’t. 
The  black  people  ain’t  got  it  today. 
Eat  every  day.  Eat  good.  If  you  don’t 
give  it  to  them,  they  take  it.  .1  was 
afraid  of  taking  something,  afraid 
of  going  to  jail,  but  the  black  man 
ain’t  scared  to  go  to  jail  no  more*. 
That’s  why  I  say  he  can’t  have  the 
blues  I  had  35  or  40  years  ago.” 

From  a  letter  in  “Rolling  Stone,” 
explaining  why  the  blues  is  not  so  pop¬ 
ular  when  played  in  Africa  (Buddy  Guy 
has  just  finished  an  African  tour), 
“I  was  surprised  and  let  down.  Then  it 
began  to  make  sense.  Blues  may  have  its 
ancestry  in  Africa,  but  it  was  bom  and 
grew  up  over  here,  and  the  alienation 
and  misery  that  went  into  it  is  some¬ 
thing  pretty  specialized.  African  tribal 
music  is  just  that:  an  expression  of  the 
community.  None  of  the  lonely  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  blues.  In  fact,  most  of  it  is 
downright  festive.” 


Rev.  C.L.  Franklin  (Aretha’s  father 
who  has  well  over  50  —  yes,  50  — 
albums  on  Chess)  reportedly  was  bust¬ 
ed  for  grass  recently.  So  was  Agnew’s 
daughter  Kim,  according  to  John  Wil- 
cock  of  “Other  Scenes/’ 

In  Vietnam  recently,  an  NLF  psy¬ 
chological  operations  team  conducted  a 
little  summer  festival  for  some  of  the 
1st  infantry.  Calling  its  show  “a  special 
GI’s  and  officer’s  program,”  theyplay- 
ed  the  top  five  songs  on  the  “hit 
parade”:  1.)  Where  have  all  the 

flowers  gone?  2.)  Why  are  you  fighting 
here?  (in  Vietnamese)  3.)  Come  on 
over  to  our  side,  (in  Vietnamese) 
4.)  Help  us  Rid  the  Country  of  Trouble¬ 
makers  5.)  North  to  Alaska. 


Right  now  she  has  to  be  introduced 
often  as  “the  lady  who  first  did  Hound 
Dog  and  the  singer  Janis  Joplin  tries 
to  imitate,”  soon  she  may  be  known  in 
her  own  right.  Following  an  exciting 
set  of  appearances  at  the  Newport 
Folk  Festival  comes  her  first  album  on 
Mercury,  Willie  Mae  "Big  Mama” 
Thornton. 

She  has  long  had  two  albums  out  on 
Arhoolie  Records  (Box  9195,  Berkeley) 
which  are,  in  my  opinion,  still  super¬ 
ior,  but  the  Mercury  album  will  be  the 
one  to  give  her  the  much-delayed 


Cowboy.”  Being  British,  he  notices  all 
sorts  of  things  about  Texas,  New  York 
and  Florida  that  you  and  I  wouldn’t. 
He  brings  these  phenomena  into  sharp 
focus,  showing  us  the  what  and  how  of 
our  environment  in  a  manner  that  is 
both  familiar  and  fresh.  The  film  is  in 
many  ways  a  landscape  piece,  focusing 
on  countryside,  buildings,  highways, 
people,  radio  and  TV  shows,  and  bill¬ 
boards,  billboards,  biUboards.  We  see 
how  cogently  various  locales  are  de¬ 
fined  by  juxtaposition  of  these  elements. 

Schlesinger’s  hand,  and  to  no  smaU 
extent  that  of  James  Leo  Herlihy  who 
wrote  the  novel,  is  most  evident  in 
illustrating  the  discrepancy  between 
the  fantasy  and  the  reality  of  American 
life  --and  thus  the  hypocrisy  of  our 
society.  The  notion  that  most  of  the 
fantasy  is  handed  down  by  Madison 
Avenue  is  everywhere  in  evidence  in 
the  film.  The  fantasy  is  of  a  beautiful 


chance  at  real  success.  She  sold  over 
2  million  copies  of  Hound  Dog  a  year 
before  Elvis  did  it,  but  now  that  Janis 
has  done  Big  Mama's  “BaUand  Chain" 
and  followed  her  arrangement  of  Ger¬ 
shwin’s  “Summertime,”  the  time  is 
ripe. 

The  Mercury  album  is  very  well  done, 
but  has  so  much  studio  brass  and  organ 
as  to  obscure  her  regular  group,  the 
HoundDoggers.  Compare  the  Otis  Rush 
Cotillion  album  with  his  superb  work  in 
the  Vanguard  Chicago:  Blues  Today 
series  and  you  will  see  another  case 
of  the  same.  The  Big  Mama  Thornton 


world,  in  which  you  can  be  somebody 
extra-special  --  by  taking  a  few  simple 
steps  (buying  the  merchandise)  you  can 
have  all  the  sexual  attractiveness,  the 
wealth,  the  health,  the  happiness  you 
desire.  Dylan  said  it  best  with  these 
words:  "Advertising  signs  that  con/ 
you  into  thinking  you’re  the  one  / 
that  can  do  what’s  never  been  done  / 
that  can  win  what's  never  been  won  / 
meantime  life  outside  goes  on  all  ar¬ 
ound  you.” 

Joe  and  Ratso,  desperately  hungry, 
walk  past  a  sign  that  advertises  steak 
on  every  Braniff  flight;  a  man  passed- 
out,  is  stepped  over  and  ignored  by 
passersbv  (he  could  have  been  dying 
you  know),  right  in  front  of  Tiffany’s 
on  fashionable  Fifth  Avenue:  these  are 
the  kind  of  things  that  tell  the  story 
of  our  society’s  hypocrisy,  and  Schle- 
singer’s  emphasis  of  them  is  very  to 
the  point. 


album,  though,  sounds  great  even  with 
all  the  brass. 

But,  if  you’re  in  a  mood  to  further 
compare,  get  Big  Mama  in  Europe  on 
Arhoolie  (with  backing  by  Buddy  Guy, 
Fred  McDowell,  Shakey  Horton  and 
Eddie  Boyd)  and  hear  Big  Mama  do  the 
real  blues,  without  that  polished  pro¬ 
fessional  studio-musician  sound.  Big 
Mama  in  person  has  a  personality  that 
is  her  greatest  asset  (after  her  voice 
and  that  cannqt  be  captured  on  any 
record.)  As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  she 
was  the  best  thing  at  Newport  this  year. 

—  lns: 
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MUDDY  WATERS  MEETS  BIG  MAMA  IN  VIETNAM 


In  the  last  issue  of  Space  City  News 
we  criticized  Nixon’s  new  program  of 
establishing  minimum  welfare  payments 
to  poor  people,  the  “new  federalism,’’ 
as  a  band-aid  measure  designed  to 
keep  the  po’  folks  pacified  without 
granting  them  a  decent  measure  of 
control  over  their  lives.  Another  con¬ 
spicuous  "oversight’’  in  the  welfare 
program  is  that  it  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  Welfare  Rich,  those  corporate 
"farmers”  and  land  speculators  who 
receive  federal  subsidies  for  letting 
their  farm  land  lie  fallow. 

We  suppose  that  the  Welfare  Rich 
weren’t  included  in  the  "new  federal- 
sim"  because  these  recipients  are  hap¬ 
py  with  their  payments.  Total  farm 
subsidies  over  $5,000  per  "farm” 
amounted  to  $1.3  billion  in  1968.  No 
reason  to  expect  these  fat  cats  to 
beg  for  more  or  even  to  form  welfare 
rights  organizations. 

Too  many  people  forget  about  the 
Welfare  Rich  when  they  gripe  about 
"those  lazy  no-good  loafers  livin’  off 
the  dole,  gettin’  somethin’ for  nothin’." 
Let's  look  at  the  Welfare  Rich  in 
Texas.  (  see  tablej 

In  1968,  Sen.  Williams  (R,  Del)  said 
in  introducing  the  names  of  farm  sub¬ 
sidy  recipients  and  amounts  of  payment 
into  the  Congressional  Record:  "I  can 
see  no  justification  for  these  outland¬ 
ish  subsidy  payments.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  these  payments  are 
not  for  food  produced  or  for  services 
rendered  but  rather  are  payments  not 
to  cultivate  land  ...  At  a  time  when 
the  Administration  is  shedding  so  many 
crocodile  tears  over  the  plight  of  the 
hungry  in  America  it  is  a  farce  to 
see  them  at  the  same  time  paying 
millions  to  corporate-type  farming 
operations  not  to  produce  crops.” 

Sen.  Williams  also  itemized  the  Farm 
Welfare  Subsidy  Rich  who  fell  into  the 
$50,000  per  year  and  up  bracket.  The 
recipients  in  Texas  number  over  300, 
too  numerous  to  list  here. 

Note  that  the  recipient  of  the  largest 
payment  in  Texas,  is  the  Texas  De¬ 
partment  of  Corrections  (state  prison 
farm)  at  Sugarland,  a  few  miles  out¬ 
side  of  Houston.  In  1968  the  same 
Department  was  again  classified  as  a 
“farmer”  and  received  two  subsidies 
of  $294,301  and  $75,619.  Both  the  Loui¬ 
siana  and  Arkansas  penitentiaries  were 
also  considered  "farmers”  and  re¬ 
ceived  sizeable  payments. 

We  wonder  how  politcal  subdivisions 
can  be  classified  as  legitimate  farm¬ 
ing  operations.  Imagine  what  would 
happen  if  these  prisons  violated  the  laws 
relating  to  proper  compliance  with  the 
agriculture  programs  and  they  were 
prosecuted  and  convicted.  How  could 
a  prison  be  punished? 

The  recipients  of  most  of  the  larg¬ 
est  amounts,  however,  are  large  cor¬ 
porations  and  massive  land-owners. 
Not  only  are  these  large  “farms”  and 
corporations  growing  rich  at  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  expense,  but  they  are  also 
driving  many  poor  people  off  the  land. 
Since  the  big  operations  get  paid  for  not 
growing  crops,  they've  found  that  their 
small  tenant  farmers  and  other  farm 
laborers  are  a  nuisance  and  a  political 
threat,  especially  since  many  of  them 
have  empty  stomachs.  (Those  farm  la¬ 
borers  who  do  find  work  are  paid  so 
far  below  the  “national  minimum  wage” 
that  they  can  hardly  feed  their  famil¬ 
ies.  La  Casita  Farms  in  Rio  Grande 
City,  who  received  $54,227  in  subsidy 
in  1968,  has  court  action  pending  against 
them  now  for  practicing  wage  slavery.) 

An  interesting  comparison  can  be 
made  after  reading  a  report  called 
"Hunger  U.S.A.”  (1968,  Beacon  Press). 
The  report  on  hunger  lists  35  Texas 
counties  with  extensive  numbers  of 
unemployed,  destitute,  and  hungry 
people.  In  all  35  of  these  counties,  40% 
or  more  of  the  families  “live”  on  less 


than  $3,000  per  year.  We  have  listed 
the  17  “poorest”  counties  in  Texas. 

Although  Hidalgo  County  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  near  Brownsville  is  not 
the  poorest  county  in  Texas  according 
to  the  survey,  it  has  over  53%  of  the 
families  below  the  "poverty  level.” 
At  the  same  time  Hidalgo  County  had 
466  farms  getting  $5,000  or  more  per 
year  for  not  growing  food.  Four  of 
them  --  Rio  Farms,  Inc.,  Helen  Engel- 
man  Stegle,  Krenmueller  Farms,  and 
Shary  Farms,  Inc.  --  each  got  over 
$125,000  in  1967.  In  all  they  collect 
$7,654,978  per  year. 

The  majority  of  the  poor  families  of 
Hidalgo  County  are  undoubtedly  very 
hard  pressed  to  survive,  but  only  8.3% 
of  them  have  signed  up  for  welfare 
checks,  as  compared  to  a  national 
average  of  25%  of  the  poor  population. 
It  should  be  interesting  to  compare 
this  figure  with  the  percentage  of  their 
Farm  Welfare  Subsidy  Rich  neighbors 
who  have  signed  up  for  federal  govern¬ 
ment  handouts.  Some  sources  say  that 
almost  100%  of  wealthy  farmers  and 
farm  corporations  are  signing  up.  The 
rich  are  not  bashful  about  welfare, 
especially  when  the  payments  run  from 
$1,000  to  $20,000  per  month.  Senator 
Eastland  of  Mississippi  gets  $13,161 
per  month  for  not  growing  cotton. 

Another  interesting  thing  about  the 
Welfare  Rich  is  that  they  never  seem 


to  lose  their  incentive  as  the  result 
of  taking  handouts.  In  fact,  they  thrive 
on  it.  By  purchasing  more  land  and 
agreeing  to  not  plant  more  crops  they 
can  increase  their  payments.  One  big 
land  company,  Three  Way  Land  Co., 
was  able  to  increase  its  welfare  pay¬ 
ments  by  $50,831  from  1967  to  1968. 

For  several  of  the  larger  “farms,” 
collecting  farm  welfare  subsidies  from 
the  federal  government  is  only  a  side¬ 
line.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
large  northern  corporations  such  as 
F.H.  Vahlsing  Inc.  Incorporated  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  Vahlsing  is  a  fresh  and  frozen 
food  products  manufacturer,  according 
to  Moody’s  Industrials  Manual.  With 
its  headquarters  in  New  Jersey,  Vahl¬ 
sing  has  processing  plants  in  Maine, 
New  Jersey,  and  in  Edinburg,  Texas, 
and  owns  farm  land  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  Vahlsing  owns  Christina  Corp., 
holds  substantial  interest  in  Maine 
Sugar  Industries  Inc.,  and  in  1967 
acquired  ownership  of  Magic  Valley 
Frozen  Foods  Inc.  Net  sales  in  1968 
were  $15  million.  Vahlsing  is  no  small¬ 
time  farmer. 

Another  Texas-based  corporate  giant 
enjoying  even  bigger  federal  subsidies 
is  Tenneco,  Inc.  Tenneco  is  a  major 
petroleum-pipeline  operation  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Houston  and  is  the  39th 
largest  U.S.  corporation.  According  to 
Moody’s  Industrials,  Tenneco  owns  Kern 


County  Land  Co.  of  California,  which 
received  $780,073  in  1968  for  not  culti¬ 
vating  some  of  the  1,824,749  acres  of 
California  land  which  Kern  controls, 
much  of  which  is  used  to  grow  table 
grapes. 

Gardiner  Symonds  of  3359  Chevy 
Chase  in  Houston,  chairman  of  Tenneco, 
Inc.,  is  also  a  director  of  Kern  County 
Land  Co.  Besides  its  farm  payments, 
Tenneco  benefits  from  other  subsidy 
provisions  in  the  federal  tax  structure. 
Like  the  27-1/2%  oil  depletion  allow¬ 
ance  (a  misnomer  for  tax  exemption) 
and  the  meager  federal  tax  on  oil 
imports  from  foreign  countries.  Ten¬ 
neco  extracts  oil  from  Venezuela,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Nigeria,  Australia  and  Guyana. 
With  net  incomes  in  1968  of  $166.9 
million,  Tenneco  is  one  of  the  big 
daddies. 

We  are  still  lookingforfiguresonthe 
other  recipients  of  large  federal  sub¬ 
sidies  and  would  appreciate  any  infor¬ 
mation  our  readers  may  have  on  these 
corporations,  especially  the  land  com¬ 
panies.  But  from  this  sampling,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  federal  government 
politicians  and  the  big  corporations 
have  a  good  thing  going  —  for  them¬ 
selves  !  As  Huey  Long  once  said,  “There 
is  no  rule  so  sure  as  the  one  that  the 
same  mill  that  grinds  out  fortunes  at 
the  top,  grinds  out  paupers  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.” 


TEXAS  “SIZE  FARM  SUBSIDIES.... 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 
May  23,  1968 


State  and  name 

Address 

TEXAS 

Tom  J.  Moore . 

Est  Geo  C.  Chance . 

Navasota,  Braaos  County . 

307  South  Main,  Bryan,  Burleson  County . 

Post  Office  Box  870.  Brownsville,  Cameron 
County. 

Taft,  Cameron  County . 

Oscar  Mayfield  &  Sons . 

J.  K.  Griffith . 

Leslie  Mitchell . 

Bill  Weaver.. . 

Delmar  Durrett . 

Box  848.  Crosbyton,  Crosby  County . . 

502  South  Houston,  Lamesa,  Dawson  County _ 

Box  1081,  Amarillo,  Deal  Smith  County . 

Lee  Moor  Farms . 

Basil  Abate . 

Marble  Brothers . 

Texas  Department  of  Corrections. 

Ercell  Givens . 

Rio  Fa.ms  Inc  . 

Helen  CnjelfT'in  Stegle . 

Krcnmuullcr  Farms . 

Shary  Farms  lr.c . 

Clint,  El  Paso  County . 

Box  99,  Bremond,  Falls  County . 

Box  91,  South  Plains,  Floyd  County . 

Central  Farm  520,  Suearland.  Fort  Bend  County.. 

Box  817,  Abernathy,  Hale  County . 

Edcouch.  Hidalgo  County . 

Box  307.  Elsa.  Hidalgo  County . 

Route  1  Box  77,  San  Juan,  Hidalgo  County . 

Box  433.  Mission.  Hidalgo  County .  . 

Post  Office  Box  593.  Mission  Hidalgo  County.... 

J  W.  Wallace  &  Sons . 

R.  T.  Hoover  Farms . 

W.  L  Armstrong . 

Dixie  Farms . 

Box  816.  Fabens.lfudspelh  County . . 

Route  2  Box  18,  Lubbock.  Lubbock  County . 

Satartia,  Mis.,  Maverick  Countv . 

Beidmg  Farms  Inc . 

C  and  C  farms . 

Marshall  C.  Rudder . 

Elvin  Crow . 

Kesev  Bros . 

Route  1  Beidmg  Farms,  Fort  Stockton,  Pecos 
County. 

Box  1387,  Fort  Stockton.  Pecos  County . 

8ox  394.  Fort  Stockton,  Pecos  County . 

Box  1130  Pecos.  Pecos  County . . 

Box  1368,  Pecos,  Reeves  County . 

Smallwood  Farms . 

Trans- Pecos  Dairy . 

W  W.  Hill . 

Mi  Vida  Farms.  Inc . 

Joe  Lee  McMahon . 

Reetex  Farms . 

Box  1507,  Pecos,  Reeves  County. . 

Box  1383,  Pecos,  Reeves  County . 

2203  Johnson,  Pecos,  Reeves  County . 

Box  1210,  Pecos.  Reeves  County . 

Box  69,  Verhalen,  Reeves  County . 

Box  741.  Pecos.  Reeves  County . 

2114  Johnson.  Pecos.  Reeves  County . 

John  W  Nigliawo . 

F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Inc . 

Charles  Roos,  III . 

Warner  Reid. . 

W.  T.  Waggoner  Trust  Estates.. 

Sebastian  Cot.  &  Gr.  Corp . 

Norment  Foley . 


.  Box  786,  Hearne,  Robertson  County.. 

.  Care  ol  R.  0.  Burns,  manager,  Elsa,  San  Patricio 
County. 

.  Bo  501,  Rio  Grande  City  Starr  County . 

.  Box  694.  Tulia,  Swisher  County . 

.  Box  2130,  Vernon,  Wilbarger  County . 

.  Box  104.  Sebastian.  Willacy  County . 

.  801  North  Cherry  St..  Uvalde,  Zavala  County - 


1967  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  OF  *  100,000  TO  *499.999  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS 
(EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS) 
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TEXAS 

County 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Percent 
of  Poor 
Families 

Rate  Per 

1,000 
Postneo- 
natal  Mor¬ 
tality 

Percent 

Percent  of  Poor 
of  Poor  on  Fed- 
on  Wei-  eral  Food 
fare  Programs 

Burleson 

11,177 

58.6 

17.6 

16.3 

_ 

Oe  Witt 

20,683 

55.4 

219 

11.5 

— 

Delta 

5,860 

63.4 

17.2 

15.0 

'  — 

Dimmit 

10,095 

59.7 

24.4 

8.6 

11.9 

Falls 

21,263 

60.6 

19.7 

13.8 

— 

Frio 

.  10,112 

54.4 

19.8 

9.4 

— 

Hidalgo 

i  ($0,904 

53.9 

17.5 

8.3 

15.8 

La  Salle 

5,972 

60.3 

29.1 

10.8 

— 

Limestone 

20.413 

55.5 

16.0 

14.8 

— 

Madison 

6.749 

58.5 

17.6 

15.7 

— 

Marion 

8,049 

58.0 

15.4 

22.3 

— 

Maverick 

14,508 

58.1 

18.7 

7.6 

27.3 

San  Augustine 

7,722 

64.7 

246 

16.9 

17.3 

San  Jacinto 

6,153 

68.6 

158 

24.5 

40.0 

Trinity 

7,539 

60.7 

21.3 

22.9 

23.5 

Tyler 

10,666 

55.3 

16.5 

16.7 

— 

Zavala 

12,696 

63.5 

34.3 

6.4 

8.9 

11 


workers  say  "NOT 

Austin  Furniture  Company  Strike 


By  Nancy  Sweeny 

Workers  at  Austin’s  Economy  Furn¬ 
iture  Company  have  been  saying  “no” 
to  boss  Milton  Smith  for  nine  months. 
They  have  said  “no”  to  unfair  hiring 
practices,  to  unfair  wage  scales,  and 
to  Smith’s  refusal  to  recognize  their 
union. 

The  workers,  members  of  Upholster¬ 
ers  International  Union  AFL-CIO  Local 
456,  have  been  on  strike  since  Nov.  27, 
1968.  Most  of  the  strikers  are  Mexfcan- 
Americans  —  Chicanos.  Their  strike 
has  raised  issues  important  to  us  all: 
the  way  management  uses  race  to  divide 
workers  (and  the  necessity  of  united 
action);  the  oppression  of  women  work¬ 
ers;  and  the  possibility  of  student- 
worker  cooperation  in  building  com¬ 
munity  strike  support. 

An  election  was  held  on  May  17, 1969, 
and  252  out  of  400  employees  voted  to 
unionize.  And  one  of  the  key  issues  of 
the  strike  centers  on  Smith’s  refusal 
to  recognize  that  vote  and  the  union 
itself  as  legitimate. 


The  Union  local  was  certified  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  last 
October.  And  on  March  19  of  this  year, 
the  board  ruled  that  the  company  was 
committing  an  unfair  practice  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  bargain  with  the  union.  Smith 
was  ordered  to  sit  down  and  resolve 
his  differences  with  the  workers.  But 
Smith  balked,  deciding  to  battle  the 
NLRB  in  the  courts.  His  intention  was 
clearly  to  ensnarl  the  whole  affair  in 
masses  of  legal  red  tape,  and  hopefully 
to  blunt  the  militance  of  the  strike. 

The  workers  said  “no”  to  Smith’s 
craftiness  and  continued  the  strike.  They 
found  part  time  jobs,  and  have  showed 
up  daily  to  maintain  a  24-hour  vigil 
at  the  picket  shack. 

But  the  company  has  been  clever  in 
its  attempt  to  beat  down  the  will  of  the 
workers.  A  favorite  tactic  has  been  the 
old  standby:  divide  and  conquer.  Get 
the  brown  brothers  hating  the  white 
brothers  and  getblackbrotherstoscab. 

Smith  has  consistently  referred  to 
his  once  faithful  Chicano  employees,  who 


helped  him  get  his  business  started  22 
years  ago  and  without  whose  skill  his 
business  would  never  have  grown,  as 
"ignorant  Catholic  Mexican  -  Amer¬ 
icans.”  When  promotion  time  rolled 
around,  he  bypassed  the  Chicanos  and 
gave  the  positions  to  Anglo  outsiders, 
often  imported  from  university  business 
schools.  Usually,  the  Anglos  would  have 
no  real  knowledge  of  furniture  making, 
and  the  chicanos  would  be  forced  to 
train  their  new  supervisors  in  the  arts 
of  the  trade. 

And  the  white  brothers  were  success¬ 
fully  duped  by  the  management.  They 
were  unable  to  recognize  that  their 
interests  and  those  of  their  brown  broth¬ 
ers  were  the  same.  Maybe  they  were 
given  some  special  privileges  --  like 
slightly  higher  wages  and  supervisory 
positions  —  but  their  objective  inter¬ 
ests  clearly  lay  with  the  Chicanos  on 
the  picket  lines. 

Only  united  can  the  workers  hope  to 
win  real  demands  from  management. 
Were  the  Anglos  to  go  on  strike,  they 
would  realize  how  empty  is  their  “pri¬ 


vilege.”  Smith  would  place  them  in  the 
same  category  as  “ignorant  Catholic 
Mexican-Americans”  and  battle  them 
just  as  heatedly  in  the  courts. 

The  Chicanos,  however,  are  not  hos¬ 
tile  toward  their  Anglo  brothers.  "They 
will  learn,”  they  say.  And  some  Anglo 
workers  have  joined  the  Chicanos  on  the 
picket  line.  In  fact,  more  and  more  white 
working  class  people  in  Austin  are  pledg¬ 
ing  their  support  for  the  strike. 

Another  tactic  to  divide  the  workers 
has  been  the  use  of  black  strike¬ 
breakers.  Before  the  strike  there  were 
hardly  any  black  workers  at  the  factor¬ 
ies.  But  blacks  have  so  much  trouble 
getting  and  holding  jobs  in  Texas  that 
they  make  handy  scabs. 

But  blacks  too  are  getting  hip  to  the 
necessity  for  unity.  Black  workers  on 
strike  at  another  Austin  plant,  Travis 
Building  Materials,  are  mercilessly 
harassing  black  scabs  that  are  crossing 
their  picket  lines.  And  at  Economy, 

continued  on  19 


A  man  went  looking  for  America. 
And  couldn’t  find  itanywhere... 
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CRIME  OF  SILENCE 
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The  following  review  of  the  book. 
Against  the  Crime  of  Silence,  reminds 
us  that  the  Vietnam  war,  once  such  a  hot 
topic  of  protest  and  discussion,  still 
goes  on.  That  the  daily  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  against  the  Vietnamese  people 
have  not  stopped.  It  also  tells  us  that 
we  must  abandon  our  accustomed  apathy 
and  start  doing  something  to  put  an  end 
to  these  crimes. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  asked  for  our  help  in 
ending  the  war  against  his  people  as 
far  back  as  1963.  Ho  dedicated  his  life 
to  freeing  Vietnam  from  the  imperial 
agressors,  F ranee  and  the  United  States. 
He  is  dead  now,  but  the  struggle  he 
embodied  will  continue  until  it  is  won. 

What  can  we  do  to  end  this  appalling 


criminality  --  that  of  the  United  States 
government  and  of  our  own  “crimes 
of  silence”? 

We  must  continue  to  demonstrate  our 
solid  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war,  in 
as  militant  a  fashion  as  necessary 
to  get  results. 

Go  to  Chicago  Oct.  8-11  to  express 
your  feelings  about  this  imperialist 
war.  And  be  prepared  for  a  real  battle. 
Or  go  to  Washington  on  Nov.  15,  where 
a  half  million  people  are  expected  to 
march  on  the  seat  of  governmental 
power.  Organized  walk-outs  or  strikes 
at  your  school  or  work-place,  demand-, 
ing  an  end  to  the  war. 

To  stop  the  United  States  from  com¬ 
mitting  crimes  against  the  Vietnamese 
people,  we  must  start  by  ending  our 
“crimes  of  silence.” 


By  Karen  Kearns 
LIBERATION  News  Service 

"Against  The  Crime  of  Silence,” 
ed.  John  Duffet.  O'Hare  Books,  Fland¬ 
ers,  N.J.  1968. 

Available  from  Bertrand  Russell  Peace 
Foundation,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10005. 

Flexicloth  $5.75;  Hardbound  $8.50. 

“Capitalism,  Imperialism  and  Racism 
—  I  know  these  terms  are  kicked 
around  like  lifeless  bodies  and  that  it 
is  easy  to  allow  the  grisly  realities 
behind  them  to  become  obscured...” 
Eldridge  Cleaver 

Every  once  in  a  while  it  becomes 
necessary  to  dip  way  down  to  flesh 
those  boney  abstractions  with  the  inevi¬ 
table  pain,  despair  and  death  that  they 
support.  ‘‘Against  The  Crime  of  Si¬ 
lence”  is  about  that.  A  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Russell  International 
War  Crimes  Tribunal  h  Jin  Stockholm 
and  Copenhagen  in  196  ,  it  is  an  ency¬ 
clopedia  of  horror  th  t  catalogues  al¬ 
most  endlessly  (654  pi  ges)  the  barbar¬ 
ities  that  the  United  States  has  com¬ 
mitted  in  Vietnam. 

The  Tribunal  officers  and  members 
included  Bertrand  Russell,  Jean  Paul 
Sartre,  historians  Vladimir  Dedijer  and 
Isaac  Deutscher,  Simone  de  Beauvoir, 
James  Baldwin,  Stokely  Carmichael, 
Dave  Dellinger,  Carl  Oglesby,  and  14 
other  internationally  known  writers, 
lawyers,  philosophers  and  scientists. 
The  frightening  and  sickening  testim  any 
heard  at  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen 
flows  from  the  questions  the  Tribunal 
posed  to  themselves  and  the  world: 

*  Has  the  government  of  the  United 
States  committed  acts  of  aggression 
against  Vietnam  under  the  terms  of 
international  law? 

*  Are  the  government  and  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  guilty  of  the 
deliverage,  systematic  and  large  scale 


bombardment  of  civilian  targets,  includ¬ 
ing  civilian  populations,  dwellings,  vil¬ 
lages,  dams,  dykes,  medical  establish¬ 
ments,  leper  colonies,  schools,  church¬ 
es,  pagodas,  historical  and  cultural 
monuments? 

*  Has  the  United  States  Government 
committed  aggression  against  the 
people  of  Laos,  according  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  provided  by  international  law? 

*  Have  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  used  or  experimented  with  wea¬ 
pons  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  war? 

*  Have  prisoners  of  war  captured  by 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
been  subjected  to  treatment  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  war? 

♦Have  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  subjected  the  civilian  population 
to  inhuman  treatment  prohibited  by  in¬ 
ternational  law? 

*  Is  the  United  States  Government 
guilty  of  genocide  against  the  people  of 
Vietnam? 

The  Tribunal  had  to  answer  a  unani¬ 
mous  “Yes”  to  all  of  these  questions. 
The  evidence  presented  is  so  massive, 
so  incontrovertible,  that  it  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt.  Provided  by  surgeons, 
bio-chemists,  radiologists,  doctors, 
agronomists,  lawyers,  sociologists, 
physicists,  chemists,  writers  and  ex¬ 
perts  of  Vietnam,  it  covers  in  dread¬ 
ful  detail  every  aspect  of  the  terrible 
massacre. 

The  editor  notes  that  none  of  the 
testimony  of  either  the  NLF  or  the 
North  Vietnamese  given  at  the  Tribunal 
has  been  printed  in  the  book.  “It  was 
not  necessary  —  there  was  all  too 
much  evidence  of  war  crimes  available 
from  Western  sources.” 

It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the 
experience  of  reading  this  book.  No 
words  can  evoke  the  anger,  sorrow 
and  frustration.  You  must  read 
“Against  the  Crime  of  Silence”  your¬ 
self.  You  will  find  meticulous  lists  of 
suffering,  careful  charts  of  death.  Daily, 


monthly,  yearly  breakdowns  of  Am¬ 
erican  criminality:  391  schools  attack¬ 
ed  by  the  end  of  December,  1966; 
95  hospitals,  T.B.  stations  and  ma¬ 
ternity  homes  destroyed  between  1965 
and  the  beginning  of  1967.  Ghastly  sta¬ 
tistics:  the  Quynh  Lap  Leper  Sanatorium 
has  been  attacked  39  times.  Thirty- 
nine  times!  Children  dead:  250,000; 
wounded:  750,000. 

This  volume  contains  the  most  com 
plete  and  accurate  compilation  of  scien¬ 
tific  information  and  documentation  of 
any  book  written  about  Vietnam.  In 
“Technical  Aspects  of  Fragmentation 
Bombs,”  Jean  Pierre  Vigier  of  the 
National  Center  for  Scientific  Research 
expertly  describes  the  design,  produc¬ 
tion  and  deployment  of  the  infamous 
C.B.U.’s  (Custer  Bomb  Units).  These 
“pineapple”  and  “guava”  bombs,  ef¬ 
fective  only  against  unprotected  people, 
make  up  50%  of  the  load  dropped  on 
North  Vietnam  in  the  “war  against 
steel  and  concrete.” 

In  a  scholarly  little  treatise  entitled 
“Napalm  and  Its  Effects  on  Human 
Beings,”  Gilbert  Dreyfus  gives  his 
testimony: 

“The  Surgeon-General  of  the  French 
Army  has  described  the  massive  pois¬ 
oning  by  carbon  monoxide  after  a  na¬ 
palm  attack  and  points  out  that  none 
of  the  burned  in  the  central  strike 
area  survive  because  of  this  phenome¬ 
non  .  .  The  only  way  to  escape  the 
asphyxiating  effects  of  napalm  is  to 
flee  into  the  open  air  --  where  the 
direct  destruction  by  burning  from 
flaming  splashes  is  greatest  .  .  .  Any 
adult  burned  on  more  than  10%  of  the 
body,  or  any  child  burned  on  more 
than  8%,  is  considered  critically  burn¬ 
ed  ..  .  Though  some  of  the  victims 
may  partially  recuperate  after  long  and 
costly  treatment,  for  the  majority  of 
napalm-burned  persons  nothing  much 


can  be  dooe.” 

Not  so  academic  are  the  countless 
reports  like  the  one  below. 

“Tam,  the  teacher,  succeeded  in 
evacuating  45  children  before  he  was 
hit.  Injured  in  the  leg,  be  made  one 
more  trip,  but  on  his  return  he  was 
hit  again,  this  time  badly.  Thinking  that 
he  was  dying,  he  shouted  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  building  who  were  still 
alive:  ‘get  out  through  the  window, 
don’t  be  afraid;  I’m  hurt,  but  I’m  still 
here!’  ” 

“  ‘Big  brother,’  the  children  called 
back,  ‘we  can’t  get  out  through  the 
window;  we’re  too  little....’  ” 

“At  that  instant,  the  planes  dropped 
containers  of  napalm  on  what  was  left 
of  the  school.  And  not  another  sound 
was  heard  from  the  children. 

“On  the  outside,  the  children  which 
Tam  had  evacuated  with  such  difficulty 
had  come  out  of  the  dugouts  because 
they  were  afraid  and  tried  to  run  to 
their  homes.  On  the  road,  they  were 
machine-gunned  by  low-flying  helicop¬ 
ters  which  hunted  them  down  like  rab¬ 
bits.  They  flew  so  low,  people  said, 
that  the  American  uniforms  could  be 
clearly  made  out.” 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
cried  many  times  while  I  read  this  book. 
During  the  two  weeks  it  took  me  to 
read  it  I  had  a  recurring  dream:  I 
was  always  walking  down  a  twisting 
street  stepping  over  little  bones,  hurry¬ 
ing  along,  looking  away.  I  took  a  few 
tranquilizers,  but  in  Vietnam  downers 
don’t  get  rid  of  C.B.U.  pellets  sup¬ 
porting  in  your  gut.  Nothing  does. 

Everyone  in  this  fucking  country 
should  have  nightmares  until  the  real 
nightmare  is  over.  Read  this  book. 
Then  send  it  in  a  plain  brown  wrapper 
to  your  mother,  father,  aunt,  uncle  or 
Cousin  Alvin  who’s  thinking  of  enlisting. 

The  most  important  essay  of  this 
most  important  book  appears  at  the  end 
--  Jean  Paul  Sartre’s  “On  Genocide” 
This  is  his  closing  statement: 

“The  ties  of  the  ‘One  World,’  on 
which  the  United  States  wants  to  impose 
its  hegemony,  have  grown  tighter  and 
tighter.  For  this  reason,  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government  very  well  knows,  the 
current  genocide  is  conceived  as  an 
answer  to  people’s  war  and  perpetrated 
in  Vietnam  not  against  the  Vietnamese 
alone,  but  against  humanity. 

“Wien  a  peasant  falls  in  his  rice 
paddy,  mowed  down  by  a  machine  gun, 
every  one  of  us  is  hit.  The  Vietnamese 
fight  for  aU  men  and  the  American 
forces  against  all.  Neither  figuratively 
nor  abstractly.  And  not  only  because 
genocide  would  be  a  crime  universally 
condemned  by  international  law,  but  be¬ 
cause  little  by  little  the  whole  human 
race  is  being  subjected  to  this  geno- 
cidal  blackmail  piled  on  top  of  atomic 
blackmail,  that  is,  to  absolute,  total 
war.  This  crime,  carried  out  every  day 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  renders 
all  who  do  not  denounce  it  accomplic¬ 
es  of  those  who  commit  it,  so  that  we 
are  being  degraded  today  for  our  future 
enslavement. 

“In  this  sense  imperialist  genocide 
can  only  become  more  complete.  The 
group  which  the  United  States  wants  to 
intimidate  and  terrorize  by  way  of  the 
Vietnamese  nation  is  the  human  group 
in  its  entirety.” 


•  ORDAINING  MINISTERS* 
MATCHING*  MATING*  MARRAM 
^  CEREMONIES’ 

903  WELCH 


Chicago  October  11 

Poster 


Our  center-spread  poster  refers  to  the  SDS  national  action  planned  for  Chicago 
on  Oct.  8-11.  (See  article  in  last  issue.) 

The  four-day  event  wiH  be  anti- Vietnam  war.  But  other  issues  will  be  raised 
and  demands  made  in  an  attempt  to  show  how  the  war  is  related  to  a  world-wide 
system  of  American  imperialism. 

It  will  also  oe  an  act  of  solidarity  with  the  Conspiracy  Eight,  who  will  be  on 
trial  in  Chicago  that  week  for  their  leadership  activities  during  demonstrations 
at  last  year’s  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago. 

Houston  SDS  is  sponsoring  two  rallies  to  gain  support  for  the  action  and  to 
raise  the  issue  of  imperialism  in  Space  City.  The  first  will  occur  in  late  September 
on  the  University  of  Houston  campus.  A  second  rally  will  be  held  on  the  hill  by 
MiUer  Theater  in  Hermann  Park  on  Oct.  4  at  1:00  pm.  Speakers  will  include  locul 
and  national  leaders  of  SDS  and  the  black  liberation  struggle. 
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The  draft:  that  is  the  thing  that  almost  every  young  man  has  got  to  deal  with  — 
when  he’s  still  a  young  man.  For  next  year,  already,  the  draft  estimates  are  for 
over  300,000  more  men.  Due  to  the  1967  draft  law,  an  estimated  250,000  graduating 
seniors  and  first-year  graduate  students  and  an  additional  300,000  men  who  were 
formerly  given  critical  occupation  deferments  have  been  made  eligible  for  the 
draft  over  the  past  year.  Thousands  of  the  men  drafted  to  fight  for  this  country 
in  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Korea,  Guatemala,  Columbia,  Bolivia,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world  will  be  killed  this  year. 

So  the  Draft  Counseling  Service  of  Houston  believes  that  we  need  to  get  straight 
about  the  draft,  we  need  to  know  something  about  what  it  is,  the  way  it  works, 
and  what  it’s  for.  Selective  Servitude  is  written  by  the  staff  of  the  Counseling 
Service  in  order  to  explore  the  workings  of  the  Selective  Service  System  and  its 
“channelling”  effects  on  the  youth  of  this  country.  We  believe  that,  in  addition 
to  providing  draft-age  men  with  information  about  their  legal  rights  under  the 
draft  law,  we  must  make  the  draft  a  public  issue,  centered  around  local  debate 
and  discussion.  Only  by  tying  the  draft  up  with  other  types  of  manipulation  faced 
by  youth  in  this  country  today  will  we  make  it  possible  for  more  men  to  consider 
alternatives  to  military  service. 

chraft  alternatives 

A  number  of  alternatives  do  exist  and  are  relatively  easy  to  secure.  Besides 
the  medical,  student,  hardship,  occupational,  and  ministry  deferments,  we  have 
advice  and  written  information  on  mental-psychological,  political,  and  “trouble¬ 
maker”  deferments,  as  well  as  information  on  immigration  to  Canada  and  other 
countries  and  military  desertion.  The  Draft  Resistance  movement  has  become  a 
significant  disruptive  force  that  the  federal  courts  and  prisons  must  deal  with; 
we  have  Resistance  literature  available. 

If  you  are  interested  in  being  trained  as  a  draft  counselor  or  in  helping  us 
publicize  our  service  in  your  school  or  community,  please  come  to  a  counseling 
workshop  on  Saturday  September  20,  1  pm,  at  our  office  at  1217  Wichita.  We  are 
working  now  on  different  projects  designed  to  make  the  draft  a  public  issue  in 
Houston,  from  working  with  existing  community  groups  to  mass  leafletting  on 
campuses  to  public  meetings  and  possibly  a  draft  caravan. 

medical  referral  service 

Another  current  project  is  to  provide  medical  draft  referral  service  to  men 
who  may  need  medical  or  psychological  diagnosis  from  a  physician  who  is  familiar 
with  draft  procedures.  Registered  nurses  or  interns  who  have  a  few  hours  a 
week  to  work  on  such  a  project  would  be  invaluable  to  us. 

In  past  columns,  we  have  listed  the  names,  occupations,  and  addresses  of  the 
members  of  five  of  the  12  draft  boards  in  Harris  County  (boards  56,  57,  58,  59  and 
61)  as  well  as  the  State  Appeal  Board  for  the  Houston  area.  (All  back  issues  are 
available  at  the  Space  City  News  office).  Wfe  think  that  it’s  very  important  that 
draftees  and  all  young  men  be  familiar  with  the  system  which  determines  so  much 
of  their  early  years.  Local  draft  board  members  are  the  decision-makers  in 
that  system,  and  they  must  be  held  accountable  for  their  actions. 


LOCAL  BOARD  60 

Charles  D.  Jessup  Jr.,  63  attorney:  Brown  &  Root  4030  Glenshire  Dr. 

667-8930 


Everybody  knows  about  those  war-mongers.  Brown  &  Root.  Brown  & 
Root  is  a  subsidiary  of  Raymond  International,  who  ranked  25th  on 
the  list  of  U.S.  corporations  that  were  awarded  prime  military  con¬ 
tracts  totaling  in  excess  of  $1  billion  during  1961-1967.  Raymond's 
seven-year  total  was  $1,568  miUion.  Got  to  keep  those  boys  in  Vietnam, 
Mr.  Jessup. 


Cecil  R.  Haden,  69 

Chairman  of  Board, 

W.D.  Haden  Co 

3223  Reba  Dr. 
524-9392 

Haden  is  listed  in  the  Houston  Social  Register.  He  is  a  director  of  East 

End  State  Bank  and  President  of  Bay-Houston  Towing  Co. 

Norman  J.  Bering,  70 

attorney:  Bryan  Suhr  Bering 
&  Bailey 

Social  Registerite 

3468  Piping  Rock  Ln. 
622-0782 

Dr.  J.  Bartley  Jones,  45 

physician 

2003  North  Loop 

200  Chimney  Rock 

Horace  E.  Tobey  Jr.,  52 

ControUer, 

Southwestern  P>pe 

1921  Lauderdale 

747-0126 

Government  Appeal  Agent: 

Will  G.  Sears 

attorney:  Sears  &  Burns 
(formerly  Hofheinz  Sears  James 
&  Bums) 

1608  Cherryhurst 
524-2291,  782-2241 

David  F.  Beal 

attorney:  Sears  &  Burns 

5538  Hidalgo  St. 

illegal  draft  boards 

We  have  found,  for  instance,  that  at  least  two  of  the  Houston  draft  boards,  56 
and  293,  are  illegaUy  constituted  since  one  of  the  members  of  each  board  lives 
outside  of  Harris  County  inSugarland.  The  chairman  of  board  59,  Hugh  J.  Bernard, 
is  79  years  of  age,  four  years  over  the  legal  limit  prescribed  by  Selective  Service 
law  The  legality  of  any  induction  order  issued  by  these  boards  can  be  challenged 
on  these  grounds. 

In  future  columns  we  will  talk  about  the  roles  played  by  the  government  appeal 
agents  and  medical  advisors  assigned  to  each  local  board,  about  the  history  of 
conscription  in  this  country,  about  Nixon’s  proposed  changes  in  the  present  draft 
law,  and  other  topics  which  our  readers  are  invited  to  submit. 


When  a  sensitive  person  experiences 
and  feels  a  real  cultural  lag  between 
people  and  the  arts,  his  alternatives 
are  clear  --  either  endure  the  situa¬ 
tion  or  else  do  something  to  cure  it. 
Carl  Adams  and  a  group  of  local  jazz 
musicians  have  chosen  to  follow  a 
course  of  action  to  bring  about  cultural 
change  here  in  Houston. 

The  Cultural  Uplift  Program,  better 
known  as  CUP,  is  currently  conducting 
jazz  workshops  for  ghetto  youth  to  let 
them  know  that  jazz  is  the  backbone 
of  their  black  heritage  and  a  unique 
part  of  American  culture.  By  introduc¬ 
ing  kids  to  the  world  of  music,  CUP 
hopes  to  provide  a  direction  and  an  iden¬ 
tity  where  none  existed  before. 


a  course 
of  action" 


CUP  is  also  in  the  process  of  raising 
funds  for  a  series  of  planned  projects 
and  benefit  concerts.  In  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  its  experimental  and  creative 
vein,  CUP  seeks  to  avoid  commercial¬ 
ism  and  the  exploitation  that  usually 
overtakes  musicians  in  Houston. 

Carl  is  basicaUy  motivated  by  what 
he  terms  the  “Law  of  Union.”  In  short, 
this  involves  the  unity  of  man,  his 
music ,  and  nature.  It  is  interesting 
to  look  into  Carl’s  musical  background, 
and  how  it  led  him  to  dedicate  himself 
to  a  program  like  CUP.  Like  so  many 
black  kids  growing  up  in  Houston,  Carl 
didn’t  have  much  of  anything  —  “But 
we  did  have  music.”  And  the  music 
included  everything  from  Sunday  Gospel 
music  to  low-down  honky  tonk.  Though 
Carl  feels  that  perhaps  church  music 
was  more  meaningful,  he  nevertheless 
began  to  turn  his  attention  to  more 
secular  varieties.  Starting  with  just 
pots,  pans  and  rubber  hoses,  he  soon 
progressed  to  sax  and  trumpet.  Then 
one  day  he  heard  Arthur  Belvin  play 
“The  Man  I  Love,’  and  that  was  enough 
to  launch  a  career  that  went  from  the 


look  at 
this  shit 
^outhere^ 

edge  of  the  sixth  ward  aU  the  way  to  a 
tour  of  Europe  with  Ray  Charles  in 
1967. 

Among  other  notable  performers  with 
whom  Carl  has  played  is  the  incom¬ 
parable  bluesman  B.B.  King.  In  fact, 
it  was  while  playing  with  B.B.  that  Carl 
first  began  thinking  seriously  about 
"what  a  musician  eventually  runs  into.” 
Soon  he  came  to  the  realization  that 
he  had  to  go  beyond  the  blues  of  B.B. 
Sensing  all  the  power  and  the  sincerity 
behind  the  blues,  Carl  began  to  see 
his  music  in  terms  of  a  universal  sys¬ 
tem.  Why?  Probably  because  the  blues, 
with  all  its  power,  is  static  -  it  offers 

(continued  next  page) 
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...with  . 
mean  in 


Cultural 
Uplift 
Program 


CUP  plays  at  the  Family  Hand  rest¬ 
aurant  every  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  night,  9-12  pm.  Come  on  over 
to  2400  Brazos. 


Carl  Adams 


(  f  r r  rfvi  ir  ph:;u’ 


no  resolutions  to  the  problems  that  it 
presents.  "Look  at  this  shit  out  here 
(referring  to  our  society)  --  look  at 
those  kids  (the  ghetto  youth)  and  what 
they  need.”  Carl's  face  stiffens;  his 
friendly  composure  is  temporarily 
blocked  by  the  reality  of  what  he  knows 
and  what  he  has  lived. 

This  leads  back  to  the  law  of  union. 
This  law,  while  a  complex  system  of 
aesthetic  unity,  can  also  be  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  principle  to  understand.  As  Carl 
says,  "When  a  nation  has  reached  a 
point  where  their  five  senses  are  of 
no  value  to  them,  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  principle  of  whatever, 
whoever,  or  however  they  got  here. 
This  is  the  law  of  union."  Some  may 
call  it  God  or  truth,  but  to  Carl  and 
the  other  musicians  of  CUP  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  new  system  of  hope  and  prom¬ 
ise  for  talented  ghetto  kids  everywhere. 
Carl  Adams  is  holding  a  CUP  in  his 
hands  --  it  is  filled  with  understanding 
and  dedication.  His  message  is  merely 
"drink.” 

This  message  gets  across  every  week 
at  the  third  ward  community  center 

"the  message 
gets  across" 

known  as  the  SHAPE  center.  Using  this 
as  a  trial  area,  the  members  of  CUP 
come  face  to  face  with  dozens  of  ram¬ 
bunctious,  but  eager  to  learn,  ghetto 
youth.  With  a  natural  coolness,  the 
horseplay  subsides  and  the  kids  began 
to  pound  out  a  rhythm  on  their  home¬ 
made  instruments.  Utilizing  everything 
from  old  barrels  to  plastic  cups  filled 
with  beans  instruments  are  made  that 
Hie  kids  -can  follbw  the  beat  on.  It  IS 
somehow  symbolic  to  see  the  material 
waste  of  society  turned  into  a  vehicle 
for  eliminating  the  potential  waste  of 
human  resources. 

As  Carl’s  trumpet  plays  and  the  big 
circle  of  kids  starts  to  groove  on 
keeping  the  beat,  a  little  bit  of  magic 
and  of  hope  comes  into  the  morning 
air.  These  kids  are  picking  up  some¬ 
thing  --  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  they  can  see  the  product  of 
their  own  creation. 

For  the  members  of  CUP,  this  is 
where  the  reward  lies.  They  have  a 
course  of  action  to  deal  with  the  cul¬ 
tural  void  in  Houston.  It’s  a  course 
that  isn’t  an  easy  one  to  follow,  but 
it  is  one  that  they  know  they  ha  veto  do. 

CUP 

Although  nine  local  musicains  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Carl  are  working  with  the  CUP 
program,  there  are  three  core  men 
who  have  played  with  Carl  as  a  group 
ever  since  they  were  students  at  Texas 
Southern  University  and  who  appear  in 
most  of  CUP’s  performances. 

Bernard  Moore,  25,  a  life-long  Hous¬ 
ton  resident,  worked  with  a  SNrC 
chapter  at  T.S.U.,  and  plays  alto  sax 
Malcolm  Pension,  31,  is  the  group’s 
drummer  and  has  played  with  most  of 
the  top  talent  in  Houston.  Miki  Co- 
macho,  36,  bom  in  Puerto  Rico,  plays 
bass  and  has  performed  with  B.B.  King 

Eddie  Vinson  and  other  nationally  known 

groups. 

Others  involved  in  CUP  are  Bubbha 
Thomas,  Lawrence  Evans,  Lester 
Grant,  Albert  McKinney,  Matthew  Gee 
and  Arnett  Cobb. 
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Bernadette  Devlin  Speaks 
for  Socialist  Ireland 


By  Alan  Howard 


you  like.  I  call  it  justice,  I  call  it 
Christian  equality,  I  call  it  socialism.” 

Connolly,  a  Marxist  trade  union  lead¬ 
er  and  commander  of  the  Easter  Re¬ 
bellion  in  1915,  was  shot  by  the  British. 

To  illustrate  her  warning  that  she 
was  not  looking  for  the  support  of  Irish 
bigots,  she  told  the  story  of  an  Irish¬ 
man  in  Philadelphia  who  had  contribut¬ 
ed  $100  for  the  relief  of  the  people 
whose  homes  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
fighting.  The  man  asked  for  his  money 
back  when  his  call  to  the  local  office 
of  the  North  American  Committee  for 
Irish  Justice  was  answered  by  a  Puerto 
Rican  woman. 

‘‘He  can  have  it  back,”  Bernadette 
said,  ‘‘he  can  have  the  price  of  his 
stamp  back  and  the  price  of  his  tele¬ 
phone  call,  and  he  can  damn  well 
have  his  money  back.  The  only  thing 
I  ask  from  his  is  his  sacred  right  to 
call  himself  an  Irishman.” 

It  was  one  of  the  numerous  moments 
in  her  15  minute  speech  where  the  crowd 
shouted  and  cheered.  She  was  followed 
by  Frank  Gogarty,  head  of  the  Northern 
Ireland  Civil  Rights  Association,  who 
urged  a  boycott  of  British  goods  in  this 
country. 

Bernadette  left  the  U.S.  the  following 
day.  She  had  been  expected  to  stay  for 
another  week  and  a  number  of  her  sched¬ 
uled  speaking  engagements  were  can¬ 
celled. 


Bernadette  Devlin,  Socialist  leader  from  Northern  Ireland  and  youngest  member  of 
British  Parliament,  at  a  New  York  rally  to  raise  money  for  her  homeland. 
David  Fenton  LNS 


NEW'YORK(LNS)  —  Bernadette  Dev¬ 
lin  ended  her  fund-raising  tour  in  the 
U.S.  with  a  warning  that  while  she 
wanted  the  support  of  all  Irishmen  for  the 
battle  her  people  were  waging  in  the  six 
northern  counties  of  Ireland,  she  did 
not  want  the  support  of  any  bigots. 

Speaking  to  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of 
500  people,  she  evoked  the  names  of 
three  Irish  revolutionaries  --  Wolfe 
Tome,  Roger  Casemont  and  James 
Connolly  --  as  examples  of  Irishmen 
who  fought  for  the  freedom  of  all  op¬ 
pressed  people,  not  just  Catholics. 

She  described  Casemont  as  a  man 
‘‘who  did  more  than  any  man  in  history 
to  help  the  people  of  the  Congo  in  their 
struggle  against  Belgian  imperialism.” 

While  she  urged  the  approximately  35 
million  Irish  Americans  to  forget  all 
their  old  differences  to  support  the 
struggle  taking  place  now  in  Northern 
Ireland,  she  pointed  that  the  real  battle 
was  not  of  Catholic  against  Protestant 
but  Protestants  and  Catholics  against 
a  corrupt  government. 

"Nobody  in  '16  died  that  any  Irishman 
could  make  a  profit  from  the  poverty  of 
another  Irishman,”  she  said,  referring 
to  the  1916  rebellion  that  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Irish  Republic. 

‘‘That  was  a  fight  for  socialism," 
she  said,  ‘‘and  if  anybody  doesn’t  like 
the  name  of  socialism,  go  read  the 
books  of  James  Connolly.  He  called  it 
socialism,  but  you  can  call  it  whatever 


V'IMLVia  if.  ■s. 

M  s  , 

Kathleen  and  Eldridge  Cleaver  of  the  Black  Panther  Party  pose  in  Algiers  with 
their  new-born  son,  Antonio  Maceo,  named  fo.  a  black  Cuban  revolutionary  hero. 
Eldridge  Cleaver,  Panther  minister  of  inforr  lation,  has  been  living  in  exile  for 
more  than  nine  months.  He  left  the  United  States  in  December,  1968,  when 
threatened  with  imprisonment  for  aUeged  probation  violation  in  Oakland,  Calif. 
Ray  "Masai”  Hewitt 


“Pacified”  P  eas  ant  s  Rebel 


By  Hugo  Hill 


Quang  Ngai,  Aug.  29  (LNS)  —  Three 
thousand  Vietnamese  peasants,  with  the 
help  of  Liberation  troops,  last  Wednes¬ 
day  tore  down  the  concentration  camp 
that  the  U.S.  military  had  forced  them 
to  live  in.  The  uprising  --  in  Phu 
Binh  ‘‘new  life  hamlet,”  Quang  Ngai 
province  --  came  as  a  response  to 
increasing  American  efforts  to  “paci¬ 
fy”  the  South  Vietnamese  countryside. 

About  8:30  at  night  Liberation  Armed 
Forces  entered  Phu  Binh  and  rallied 
the  inhabitants  to  a  mass  meeting. 
Puppet  troops,  assigned  to  guard  the 
camp,  ran  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
liberators.  No  shots  were  fired. 

Phu  Binh  residents  told  me  the  next 
morning  that  the  Liberation  soldiers 
first  explained  NLF  policy  to  the  people 
and  then  urged  them  to  return  to  their 
original  homes.  Some  of  the  people 
eagerly  accepted  the  opportunity  to 
leave,  but  others  said  they  couldn’t  go 
back  because  of  the  bombing.  Their 
old  homes  are  now  in  a  “free  strike 
zone.” 

But  all  the  people  agreed  on  striking 
a  blow  at  the  wretched  conditions  of 
the  “new  life  hamlet.”  Using  kerosene, 
torches  and  Pattering  rarns,  the  people 
and  their  troops  turned  Phu  Binh  into 
a  pile  of  rubble.  The  mud  walls  were 
collapsed,  the  roof  beams  burned  and 
'the  Batman  sweatshirts  (“gift  of  the 
USA’’)  put  to  the  torch. 

All  the  able-bodied  men  and  many 
young  women  were  given  arms,  and 
they  left  to  participate  full-time  in  the 
struggle.  The  very  young  and  the  very 
old  stayed  behind  to  laugh  at  the  puppet 
guards  who  sheepishly  returned  the  next 
morning. 

Phu  Binh  was  founded  in  1965  when 
the  US  undertook  to  depopulate  the 
South  Vietnamese  countryside.  People 
were  bombed  out  of  liberated  areas 
and  herded  into  “refugee  camps.” 

As  the  onslaught  continued,  Phu  Binh 
grew.  It  was  never  a  model  camp. 
It  was  too  far  (4  miles)  from  the 
province  capital  to  be  considered  “se¬ 
cured”  and  too  isolated  to  merit 
"showcase”  treatment.  Phu  Binh  got 
bigger  but  not  prettier;  it  was  a  town 
of  mud-walled,  tin-roofed  barracks  sit¬ 
ting  on  barren  ground. 

One  old  man,  who  had  lost  his  right 
leg  to  an  artillery  shell,  told  me  how 


he  and  his  fellow  villagers  had  come  to 
Phu  Binh. 

"This  is  not  our  home,”  he  said. 
“We  are  from  Nghia  Thanh,  but  the 
Americans  won’t  let  us  live  there  any 
more.  First  they  bombed  our  village, 
so  we  had  to  live  underground  in  bunk¬ 
ers.  But  we  kept  growing  rice.  Then 
the  American  soldiers  came  on  an 
operation.  They  burned  everything  and 
loaded  us  on  helicopters.  They  brought 
us  here  and  made  the  puppet  soldiers 
guard  us.  But  they  don’t  need  the  guards, 
because  we  can’t  go  home  anyway.  The 
land  in  Nghia  Thanh  is  good,  but  if  we 
try  to  work  in  the  fields  the  Americans 
will  bomb  us.  Here  the  land  is  bad,  and 
we  can’t  grow  anything.  We’re  all  beg¬ 
gars  now,  but  we  have  no  choice.” 

I  asked  him  how  it  was  possible  for 
some  of  the  people  to  leave  the  night 
before.  How  would  they  be  able  to  live 
under  the  bombs? 

“They  are  young  and  healthy,  they 
can  do  it.  But  as  for  me,”  he  said, 
patting  his  stump,  “I’ll  have  to  wait 
till  there’s  peace.” 

Then  he  looked  around  at  the  wreck¬ 
age  of  the  camp  and  said,  “If  the  Amer¬ 
icans  want  us  to  live  here,  they’ll 
have  to  build  a  better  place.  Or  else,” 
he  added  with  an  impish  wink,  “maybe 
the  Communists  will  destroy  it  again.” 


Chemical 
Strike  Settled 

The  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Work¬ 
ers  (OCAW)  strike  against  the  Rohm 
and  Haas  chemical  company  on  the 
Texas  Gulf  Coast  has  been  settled, 
after  the  strikers  stayed  away  from 
work  for  more  than  six  months. 

OCAW  Local  4-357  voted  to  ratify 
the  new,  two  and  a  half  year  contract 
Saturday,  Sept.  6.  The  settlement,  which 
had  been  written  up  by  union  leaders 
in  Washington,  is  said  to  favor  the 
union  more  than  the  company.  The 
contract  provides  pay  raises,  more 
fringe  benefits  and  a  job  description 
clause. 

For  background  information  on  the 
strike,  see  Space  City  News,  No.  5. 


Brother  Ahmed  Faces  Chair 


Fred  Ahmed  Evans,  Cleveland  revolu¬ 
tionary,  who  will  be  executed  this 
month  for  his  role  in  the  black  liber¬ 
ation  struggle. 


Furniture  Strike 

continued  from  11 


the  brown  strikers  are  inviting  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  SNCC  and  the  Afro- 
Americans  for  Black  Liberation(AABL) 
to  join  their  fight  on  the  picket  line, 
in  order  to  further  break  downdivisive 
hostility  between  black  and  brown. 

Smith  has  done  more  than  hire  blacks 
to  scab  on  brown  workers.  Mentally 
retarded  men  from  the  Austin  Careers 
Center,  a  privately  run,  church-founded 
counseling  and  rehabilitation  institution, 
are  being  used  to  break  the  strike  at 
Economy.  Talk  about  exploitation. 

And  what  about  the  women?  In  an 
interview  conducted  by  some  guys  from 

Italian  Newsreel,  Rome’s  underground 
film  group,  an  Anglo  woman  and  a  Chi- 
cano  woman  talked  about  how  they  are 
treated  in  the  factory.  Their  exper¬ 
iences  could  be  summed  up  in  one 
short  phrase:  with  little  respect.  Women 
are  consistently  paid  lower  wages  than 
the  men  (after  all,  the  woman’s  place 
is  in  the  home).  And  of  course,  the 
Chicano  woman  is  paid  less  than  the 
Anglo. 

Horror  stories  about  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  factory  are  abundant.  One 
woman  who  worked  in  the  upholstery¬ 
cutting  room  told  of  a  strange  white 
powder  used  to  mark  patterns  on  cloth, 
ft  glowed  green  in  the  dark  and,  when 
dampened,  caused  throat  irritation. 
She  attempted  to  sneak  some  out  for 
analysis,  but  was  stopped  by  a  guard. 

And  the  paint  room.  There  is  little 
ventilation  there,  because  the  paint  on 
the  furniture  would  dry  too  quickly, 
damaging  the  goods.  But  what  about 
the  damage  done .  to  the  lungs  of  the 
workers  who  have  to  stay  in  there  eight 
hours  a  day?  Of  course,  Milton  Smith 
could  install  fans  and  other  devices  to 
aid  ventilation  and  drying,  but  then,  that 
would  cut  into  profits. 

And  if  the  workers  get  sick,  that  is 
their  tough,  luck:  their  sick  days  are 
deducted  from  vacation  time.  One  work  - 
er  hasn’t  had  a  vacation  in  four  years 
because  he’s  been  sick  a  lot. 

During  the  months  of  the  strike,  the 
workers  have  found  some  new  friends. 
In  July,  a  group  of  students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  pulled  together  an 
organization  called  Students  for  Strik¬ 
ers,  and  arranged  a  week-long  student 
support  picket.  Students  —  white,  brown 
and  black  —  marched  with  the  strik- 


Cl  O. 

Students  for  Strikers  publicized  the 
strike  on  campus  and  the  response  was 
strong.  And  coverage  by  the  Rag,  Aus¬ 
tin’s  underground  paper,  was  hearten¬ 
ing  to  the  workers.  The  Student  sup  - 
port  group  even  staged  a  benefit,  di¬ 
rected  at  the  student  community,  which 
netted  money  and  food  for  the  strike. 
Another  benefit  is  being  planned  for 
mid-October,  this  time  directed  at  the 
Chicano,  student'  and  white  working 
class  communities.  Musical  groups  wiU 
be  drawn  from  the  campus  circuit  and 
from  the  Chicano  community.  The  dance 
itself  will  be  held  in  Montopolis,  the 
Chicano  neighborhood  in  which  most 
of  the  strikers  live. 

Students  for  Strikers  is  also  planning 
to  produce  a  play  about  the  Economy 
Furniture  Company  for  Theater  East, 
a  new  group  of  Chicano  and  white  work¬ 
ing  class  players  in  East  Austin.  (The 
troupe  is  modeled  after  TeatroCampe- 
sino,  the  Farmworkers’  theater  of  Val¬ 
ley  grape  strike  fame  which  has  toured 
the  state  and  brought  the  message  of 
La  Raza  to  hundreds  of  Chicanos.) 

The  student  group  is  also  doing  edu¬ 
cational  work  on  campus  to  counter 
student  scabbing.  (Student  scabs  have 
been  used  extensively  by  the  Economy 
management.) 

Recently,  the  Travis  Building  Ma¬ 
terials  union  steward  asked  Students  for 
Strikers  to  arrange  a  student  support 
picket  for  them,  based  upon  the  good 
work  the  students  had  done  for  the 
Economy  Furniture  strikers. 

Meanwhile,  the  strike  at  Economy 
Furniture  continues.  Other  unions 
throughout  the  country  have  expressed 
their  solidarity  with  the  struggle  of 
Local  456,  and  have  pledged  financial 
support  for  their  Texas  brothers. 

Three  courts  have  now  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  NLRB.  Presently,  the 
case  is  in  District  Court  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  and  the  strikers  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  win  there  too.  It’s  only  a  matter 
of  time  until  that  decision  comes  through 
and  the  workers  plan  to  say  "no”  rigtjt 
up  until  the  day  of  final  victory. 

(For  more  information  about  Students 
for  Strikers  and  the  kind  of  organizing 
it  does,  contact:  Nancy  Sweeny  or  Pat 
Cuney,  Students  for  Strikers,  %  The  Rag, 
2200  Guadalupe,  Austin,  Tex.  78705)) 


POLITICAL  EXECUTION 


Fred  Ahmed  Evans  could  be  the  first 
black  man  to  be  executed  in  this  count¬ 
ry  for  his  role  in  the  contemporary 
black  liberation  struggle. 

Evans,  convicted  of  conspiring  to 
commit  murder  during  a  shoot-out  in 
Cleveland  last  summer,  is  scheduled 
for  execution  Sept.  23.  Charges  against 
Brother  Evans  stem  from  a  gun  battle 
on  July  23,  1968,  which  touched  off  a 
three-day  uprising  in  Cleveland’s  Glen- 
viUe  section.  The  incident  was  especial¬ 
ly  significant  because,  not  only  did 
Cleveland’s  black  citizens  defend  them¬ 
selves  against  police  attack,  but  the 
cops  suffered  the  bulk  of  the  casual¬ 
ties. 

Three  policemen  were  killed  in  the 
battle.  Evans  and  four  others  were 
indicted  for  the  kiUings.  One  other 
trial  has  been  held:  Brother  Non-Du 
was  recently  sentenced  to  100  years. 

Hough  and  Glenville,  Cleveland’s  lar¬ 
gest  black  communities,  have  been  the 
scenes  of  on-going  police  repression 
for  a  number  of  years.  Hough  was  the 
site  of  a  black  uprising  in  1966.  The 
result  has  been  the  growth  in  those 
communities  of  a  strong  movement  for 
black  liberation. 

Evans  was  involved  in  that  movement 
and  jras  singled  out  for  special  treat- 
menL’by  Cleveland  poUce.  He  was  fired 
from  his  job,  blacklisted  from  the 
labor  market  and  continually  foUowed 
and  harrassed  by  the  cops.  His  Afro 
Culture  and  Book  Shop  was  repeatedly 
shut  down  for  “sanitary  violations.” 

Evans’  trial  —  accdrding  to  Jim 
Weeks  in  the  Guardian  —  was  “ra¬ 
cist  from  beginning  to  end.”  The  jury 
was  all-white.  Evans’  black  lawyers 
were  continually  referred  to  as  “boy” 
by  a  prosecuting  attorney.  “Wake  up!” 
the  prosecutor  told  the  jury  in  his 
closing  remarks.  “Do  you  want  these 
people  to  take  over?” 


No  evidence  was  produced  at  the  trial 
to  prove  that  Evans  ever  fired  a  single 
shot. 

Evans,  however,  does  not  deny  his 
role  in  the  battle.  He  believes  that 
black  people  are  entirely  justified  in 
defending  themselves  against  what 
amounts  to  police  occupation  of  the  black 
ghettos.  In  a  statement,  Brother  Ah¬ 
med  said,  "I  don’t  think  there  is  any 
doubt  that  the  people  of  my  race  have 
every  right  in  the  world  and  every 
reason  in  the  world  to  resist  and  reach 
out  and  become  what  they  were  created, 
men  ...  I  have  no  malice  towards  any¬ 
one,  white  people  or  anyone  else,  just 
the  reality  of  the  matter  that  counts.” 

Julius  Lester  wrote  of  Evans: 
“Brother  Ahmed  stands  as  an  important 
exemplary  figure.  He  has  faced  his 
period  of  persecution  with  a  quiet  dig¬ 
nity  that  will  give  many  of  us  courage 
in  the  difficult  years  to  come  .  .  .  each 
and  every  one  of  us  should  do  every¬ 
thing  we  can  to  keep  Brother  Ahmed 
from  being  murdered  by  the  state. 
Because  Brother  Ahmed  is  prepared  to 
die  is  no  reason  why  he  should.  Be¬ 
cause  Brother  Ahmed  would  laugh  at 
his  executioners  is  no  reason  why  any 
of  us  should  not  be  fighting  to  see  that 
he  is  not  strapped  into  the  electric 
chair.” 

In  April  of  this  year,  Evans’  broth¬ 
er  was  shot  dead  near  the  office  of 
Ahmed’s  attorney.  Police  claimed  he 
was  shot  during  a  hold-up  attempt  and 
the  shooting  was  ruled  a  “justifiable 
homicide.”  But  Black  nationalists  in 
Cleveland  believe  he  was  murdered  as 
a  warning  to  Ahmed’s  attorney  and 
others. 

A  July  23xd  Defense  Committee  is 
working  in  Cleveland  to  save  Brother 
Ahmed.  Money  and  other  support  are 
needed.  The  committee’s  address  is 
PO  Box  2404,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44112. 
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High  Schools 


continued  from  3 

that  afternoon  and  proceeded  to  clean 
the  notoriously  filthy  school  bathrooms. 

An  undertone  to  the  week’s  activity 
was  the  insinuation  that  communist  agi¬ 
tators  were  backing  the  students.  Teach¬ 
ers  questioned  people  about  where  the 
money  was  coming  from  (as  if  a  few 
thousand  mimeographed  leaflets  and  20 
watermelons  were  beyond  the  financial 
capacities  of  kids  who  drive  Thunder- 
birds  to  school.) 

Andrews  confided  during  interviews 
with  the  students  that  he  “knew”  SDS 
(or  occasionally  Space  City  News)  was 
the  real  force  behind  thesedisruptions. 
As  additional  proof  he  cited  a  fire 
which  broke  out  in  one  of  the  school’s 
temporary  buildings  on  the  first  day 
of  school.  Speculation  even  persisted 
that  the  FBI  had  been  called  in,  and 
soon  everyone  was  certain  that  his  or 
her  phone  was  tapped  (and  who’s  to 
sav  ....?) 

The  Bellaire  group  isn’t  speculating 
on  what  their  future  moves  may  be. 
They  only  smile  and  say,  “We’U  see,” 
and  one  doesn’t  dare  try  to  second- 
guess  the  potential  of  kids  who  after 
10  or  12  dreary  years  are  finding 
school  fun  .  .  .  finally. 


Students  at  Jeff  Davis  High  School, 
on  the  north  side  of  town,  see  their 
problems  a  little  differently  from  their 
south  side  brothers  and  sisters. 

About  70  percent  of  the  students 
at  Davis  are  Chicano.  Most  of  the 
remainder  are  Anglo,  with  a  smaller 
proportion  of  blacks  and  a  few  Orient¬ 
als. 

The  community  is  predominantly  blue 
collar  working  class.  Thirty  percent 
of  the  families  earn  less  than  $3,000 
a  year  and  one  source  estimates  that 
27  percent  of  the  male  labor  force 
is  unemployed.  Nearly  30  percent  of 
the  housing  in  the  area  is  substandard 
and  an  additional  42  percent  just  barely 
meets  acceptable  low  standard  classifi¬ 
cations. 

Davis  is  about  half  the  size  of 
Bellaire,  with  an  enrollment  of  1,600 
students.  There  is  not  a  strong  voca¬ 
tional  training  program  (like  the  one 
that  exists  at  Smiley  High  School, 
for  example),  but  the  students  live 
with  the  expectation  that  they  are  the 
manual  laborers  and  assembly  line 
workers  of  their  generation  —  just  as 
every  Bellaire  student  is  aware  that  a 
college  education  is  part  of  his  birth¬ 
right. 

Though  Davis  is  overwhelmingly  a 
Chicano  school,  only  two  teachers  and 
one  administrator,  the  assistant  prin¬ 
cipal,  are  Mexican-Americans.  Stu¬ 
dents  sav  that  the  two  teachers  are 
unsympathetic  to  their  conditions; 
the  assistant  principal  reportedly  re¬ 
fers  to  himself  as  a  Spanish- American, 
a  term  which  Chicano  students  regard 
as  abusive  of  their  history. 

Davis  students,  seeing  the  poverty 
which  surrounds  them  and  watching  the 
school  prepare  them  for  their  race’s 
usual  lot  in  America,  tend  to  think  of 
appeals  for  longer  hair  and  shorter 
skirts  as  pretty  frivolous.  In  fact, 
there  is  often  a  resentment  towards 
and  a  lack  of  understanding  about  those 
other  students  whom  they  tend  to  think 
of  as  “hippies"  —  just  as  among 


Bellaire  students  there  often  exists 
strains  of  racism  and  feelings  of  super¬ 
iority  in  relation  to  their  lower  class 
counterparts. 

The  students  at  Davis,  organized  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Advocating  Rights  for 
Mexican-American  Students  (ARMAS), 
are  pushing  for  a  massive  walkout  of  all 
Chicano  students  on  Sept.  16,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  Mexico’s  independence  from 
Spain. 

The  walkout  was  called  for  by  the 
Chicano  Student  Confederation  of  the 
Southwest  and  is  expected  to  involve 
thousands  of  students  in  several  states. 

The  students  who  publish  Armas  told 
Space  City  News  that  the  purpose  of 
the  walk-out  will  be  to  develop  student 
support  for  the  following  demands; 

1.  Initiation  of  courses  on  chicano 
history  and  culture,  taughbychicanos, 
into  the  regular  school  curriculum. 

2.  Stopping  the  practice  of  “push- 
outs”  --  that  is.  when  counselors 
whose  main  concern  is  to  keep  order 

in  the  school  advise  students  who  are 
disciplinary  problems  to  drop  out  of 
school. 

3.  Hiring  of  more  chicano  counselors, 
who  understand  the  special  problems  of 
chicanos  in  high  schools,  who  under¬ 
stand  why  only  2%  of  the  students  at 
the  University  of  Houston  are  chicanos 
while  they  comprise  over  14%  of  the 
city’s  population. 

4.  Elimination  of  the  “pregnancy 
list”  at  Davis  High  School,  a  publicly 
posted  list  of  all  girls  who  have  left 
school  because  of  pregnancy  -  -a  vicious 
form  of  personal  degradation. 

5.  Lengthening  the  20-minute  lunch 
break  allowed  at  Marshall.  All  other 
schools  get  at  least  30  minutes. 

A  spokesman  for  the  group  says  that 
he  hopes  chicano  students  in  other  Hous¬ 


ton  schools  will  walk-out  in  solidarity 
with  the  Marshall  and  Jeff  Davis  stu¬ 
dents.  “The  walk-out  will  be  a  test  of 
student  support  --  with  the  support  of 
all  chicano  students  we  will  g  o  on  to~ 
implement  the  demands." 

As  a  voice  for  their  organization, 
the  students  at  Davis  and  at  Marshall 
Junior  High  published  Armas,  a  month¬ 
ly  newspaper.  On  the  first  day  of 
school,  the  August  issue  of  Armas  was 
somehow  slipped  into  copies  of  the  ap¬ 
proved  Davis  High  School  newspaper. 
As  at  Bellaire,  the  principal  wasted  no 
time  in  charging  that  it  was  definitely 
communists  who  had  perpetrated  this 
fiendish  crime. 

Students  from  other  schools,  who  are 
faced  with  the  same  charge,  might  take 
a  pointer  from  the  response  ARMAS 
made  to  that:  “Your  remarks  are  wel¬ 
comed.  Could  you  define  communism  for 
us?  Or  are  you  so  brainwashed  by  the 
system  that  you  dig  their  poor  excuses' 
and  labels?" 

And  for  any  students  who  might  ques¬ 
tion  the  lower  class  schools’  claim  to  a 
heavier  oppression,  Armas  is  an  excell¬ 
ent  eye-opener.  An  excerpt;  The  assist¬ 
ant  principal  “is  so  chicken  shit  in 
getting  revenge 'with  some  of  the  boys 
he  kicks  out,  especially  when  he  turns 
in  their  names  to  the  draft  board  for 
likely  draft  material.  Some  of  these  boys 
have  problems  and  need  to  stay  home; 
some  support  families  and  have  to  work. 
You  call  this  democracy?” 

The  students  at  Davis,  like  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  Bellaire,  and  like  the  students 
at  many  other  Houston  high  schools 
are  fighting  their  oppression  where  it 
hits  them  hardest. 

The  students  at  all  schools  percieve 
some  of  the  injustices  of  their  parti¬ 


cular  situatons,  but  their  isolation 
from  students  of  other  economic  class¬ 
es  at  other  schools  prevents  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  larger  system  of 
injustice. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  among 
the  rebellious  high  school  students  that 

they  need  a  cross-fertilization  of  ideas 
and  observations.  The  students  at  Davis 
need  to  recognize  the  suffocating  ir¬ 
relevance  that  accompanies  Anglo  af¬ 
fluence.  And  the  students  at  Bellaire 
should  know  that  a  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  personal  self-expression 
is  primary  only  when  there’s  a  refri¬ 
gerator  full  of  food  at  home. 

Students  are  not  a  class  unto  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  are  fellow  prisoners 
in  an  institution  which  gives  them 
more  common  ground  with  one  another 
than  they  will  ever  have  again  in  their 
lives.  And  it  is  such  shared  exper¬ 
iences  which  must  be  used  if  people 
are  to  reach  across  class  lines  to 
discover  a  common  humanness,  if  they 
are  to  recognize  the  one  system  which 
oppresses  them  all  —  though  not  all 
equally  and  not  all  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner. 

This  hard  and  bitter  coming  of  age 
strikes  at  rich  kid  and  poor  kid  alike. 
Each  is  realizing  that  he  can  neither 
stay  what  he  was  nor  become  what  he 
started  out  to  be.  That’s  something  worth 
talking  about.  And  acting  upon! 

Oh,  and  a  word  to  you  Moms  and 
Dads  out  there  in  tee-vee  land:  if  you 
don’t  know  what’s  happening,  don’t  wor¬ 
ry  about  it.  It’s  bound  to  be  just  that 
same,  small  minority  of  trouble-makers 
(less  than  one  percent)  who  are  mess¬ 
ing  things  up  for  the  rest  of  us  all  over 
the  world. 

. Isn’t  it? 
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Blacks  Rap  on 
San  Jac  High 


The  following  interview  was  taken 
from  a  long  rap  we  had  last  week  with 
three  black  students,  one  girl  and  two 
guys,  who  attend  San  Jacinto  High 
School.  We  don’t  use  their  names  be¬ 
cause  of  the  obvious  repercussions 
they  would  face  from  the  administra¬ 
tors  at  San  Jacinto,  one  of  the  most 


regimented  high  schools  in  Houston. 

San  Jacinto  is  (mown  as  a  special 
vocational  school,  having  very  fine 
facilities  available  for  vocational  train¬ 
ing.  It  has  had  this  reputation  since 
the  school  was  first  integrated  three 
or  four  years  ago.  Few  people  realize 
that  only  about  a  third  of  the  students 
there  are  enrolled  in  the  vocational 
program. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  RACIAL  PROPOR¬ 
TIONS  AT  SAN  JACINTO? 

It's  about  a  third  black,  a  third 
Mexican  and  a  third  white.  Maybe  less 
whites  this  year. 

ARE  BLACK  KIDS  THE  MOST  OP¬ 
PRESSED  AT  SAN  JACINTO? 


called  her  mother,  and  she  got  kicked 
out.  They  don’t  say  nothing  to  nobody 
else  going  together.  Oh,  but  you  can’t 
hold  hands  in  school.  If  they  see  you, 
they’ll  lecture  you  in  the  hall  until 
after  the  bell  rings  so  you’re  late  for 
class.  And  that  "boy”  stuff,  they  know 
it  irks  you,  but  they  call  you  “boy” 
anyway. 


Not  just  black  kids.  You  know,  Mexi¬ 
cans,  they  go  through  the  same  thing. 
Like  the  Homecoming.  This  is  just  a 
small  thing,  man,  but  really  irked  me. 
Four  girls  were  marching  --  two  white 
girls,  a  Mexican  and  a  Negro  --  a 
black.  They  didn’t  have  no  black  high- 
ranking  ROTC  guy;  they  made  a  black 
guy  one  of  the  top  officers  so  that  he 
could  march  out  on  the  field  with  the 
black  girl,  and  they  did  the  same  thing 
for  the  Mexican  girl. 


TELL  US  SOME  THINGS  ABOUT  THE 
VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS. 

You’re  branded  •-  you’re  a  vocation¬ 
al  student  only.  Most  of  the  kids  are 
in  vocational.  It’s  more  or  less  aimed 
at  the  Latin  Americans  and  the  blacks 
cuz  they  figure  your  mentality  ain’t 
high  enough  to  be  an  academic  student, 
see.  So  they  make  it  easy  on  you. 

DO  THEY  HELP  YOU  GET  JOBS  AFTER? 


HAS  THERE  EVER  BEEN  A  BLACK 
HOMECOMING  QUEEN? 

She  was  the  first  one,  last  year,  but 
she  looked  almost  white.  There  was  this 
Mexican  girl,  Annie,  who  was  a  friend 
of  ours.  She  was  in  our  French  class, 
and  we  were  helping  her  through  French 
cuz  she  wasn’t  too  bright.  She  was 
running  for  cheerleader,  and  the  dean 
told  her  that  she  was  too  familiar  with 
us.  She  didn’t  want  to  tell  me  what  the 
dean  said.  When  I  asked  her  why  she 
couldn’t  run  for  cheerleader,  she  told 
me  it  was  cuz  she  had  too  many  F’s.  I 
told  her  I  knew  it  wasn’t  that,  and  she 
told  me  that  the  dean  had  said  she  was 
too  familiar  with  the  Negroes. 

WHAT  ABOUT  INTERRACIAL  DATING? 


Well,  they  supposed  to.  The  first  day. 
they’ll  start  telling  you  what  a  swell 
vocational  program  they  got,  and  they 'U 
persuade  a  whole  lot  of  students  to 
join.  They  tell  how  you  don’t  have  to 
take  but  three  solid  subjects  --  Eng¬ 
lish,  Math,  and  Economics  or  something. 
Once  you  get  in  the  program,  though, 
you  gotta  stay  in  the  program. 


WHEN  DO  YOU  MAKE  THAT  CHOICE? 


When  you  make  out  your  schedule. 
HOW  ABOUT  DRESS  CODES? 


If  we  wear  our  dress  too  short,  we’U 
learn  too  much!  It’ll  go  up  under  your 
dress  and  you’ll  be  too  smart.  Girls 
can’t  even  wear  pants  to  football  games. 


I  was  goin’  with  this  Spanish  girl,  and 
they  found  out.  They  called  us  in  the 
office,  and  they  called  her  mother  and 
threatened  to  throw  her  out.  They  gave 
her  hell,  man.  And  another  guy  was 
going  with  a  Spanish  girl,  and  they 


WHAT  KIND  OF  REACTION  HAS 
THERE  BEEN  TO  KIDS  WHO  HAVE 
GONE  TO  SCHOOL  WITH  AFROS? 

They’ll  make  you  cut  it,  you  know, 
just  so  high.  If  you  wear  an  Afro  you 
need  to  comb  it,  though,  and  they  call 
our  combs  weapons.  I  had  one  and  the 
assistant  principal  came  up  behind  me 
and  took  it  out  of  my  pocket  and  said 
it  was  a  lethal  weapon  and  I  couldn’t 
pack  it  to  school.  It’s  just  a  comb, 
man.  And  you  can’t  wear  nothing  around 
your  neck. 

A  guy  had  a  black  power  symbol  — 
he  couldn’t  wear  it --can’t  wear  a  peace 
symbol  or  a  chain.  But  how  about  cross¬ 
es?  The  Mexicans  get  to  wear  their 
crosses  and  medals.  You  couldn’t  do 
nothing  there  to  instill  some  kind  of 
black  pride.  They  wouldn’t  go  for  it. 

WHAT  DO  THEY  DO  IF  THEY  CATCH 
YOU  WEARING  SOMETHING  LIKE 
THAT? 

They  take  it.  No  shade  glasses,  no 
sideburns,  no  mustaches,  man,  you 
can’t  have  nothing  dark  on  your  face. 
The  reason  they  give  that  you  can’t 
wear  an  Afro  is  that  it’s  unsanitary. 
They  come  up  and  tell  you  you’re  dirty 
and  you  got  fleas.  Like  one  day  .  he 
approached  me  and  said,  "What  are 
you  walking  around  here  with  that  mop 
on  your  head  for?  What  do  you  think 
you  look  like?  There  liable  to  be  any¬ 
thing  jumping  around  in  there.” 

WHO  WAS  THAT? 

That  Stewart,  assistant  principal.  The 
principal,  he  don’t  say  nothing.  He  got 
the  assistant  principal  and  the  deans  to 
do  that.  Like  we  had  an  assembly  one 
time,  and  somebody  had  just  got  up  a 
petition  --a  petition  to  get  somebody 
to  look  at  the  assistant  principal  and 
the  deans,  to  look  at  their  records 
and  see  how  they  was  running  the  school. 
And  man,  they  tried  every  way  they 
could  to  find  out  who  started  it  cuz 


Wire  fence  is  the  first  thing  that  greets  SanJacinto 
High  School  students  when  they  arrive  on  campus. 


they  were  gonna  really  be  in  hot  water. 

And  one  day  somebody  came  over 
there  with  some  pamphlets  from  AABL 
(Afro-Americans  for  Black  Liberation), 
you  know,  at  the  University  of  Houston. 
Some  guy  had  passed  them  out  and  the 
kids  were  reading  them,  and  you  know, 
they  go  down  the  hall  taking  them  from 
the  kids;  you  can’t  read  anything  even. 

HOW  MANY  BLACK  TEACHERS  ARE 
THERE? 

This  year  two.  One  of  those  is  a 
student  teacher.  There  was  a  righteous 
black  art  teacher  named  Tryon  last 
year,  but  two  white  girls  told  Stewart 
he  was  cursing  in  class  and  they  fired 
him.  One  time  I  asked  a  teacher  why 
racial  issues  were  never  discussed  in 
class,  and  she  told  me  that  when  they 
have  a  faculty  meeting,  the  principal 
advised  them  not  to  bring  up  racial 
issues  in  class.  I  mean,  they  try  to 
make  us  think  like  it  wasn’t  their  fault; 
it  was  the  administration  telling  them 
not  to  bring  it  up,  to  keep  down  fric¬ 
tion.  That  was  their  excuse  for  it. 

So  everything  that’s  happenin’  out¬ 
side,  daily,  you  know,  you  read  in  the 
newspapers,  and  it’s  happenin’  to  you 
in  your  outside  life,  when  you  walk 
through  the  doors  of  San  Jacinto,  you 
gotta  drop  it  cuz  it  don’t  exist  no 
more,  you  see.  You  just  cut  off  from 
your  daily  life;  you  just  gotta  drop  your 
identity  --  period  —  before  you’re 
even  accepted  to  the  school.  Cut  your 
hair,  tell  you  how  short  and  how  long 
to  wear  your  pants. 

It’s  only  one  thing  I’d  like  to  see. 
You  know,  anybody  who  wants  can  wear 
cowboy  boots  —  some  of  the  teachers 
wear  them.  1  just  wonder  if  the  whites 
didn’t  wear  them,  and  we’d  started 
wearing  cowboy  boots  to  school,  with 
all  that  loud  noise  going  down  the  hall, 
I  wonder,  could  we  have  worn  them. 
You  know,  they  won’t  even  let  us  wear 
taps  on  our  shoes. 

WHAT  ELSE  HAS-THE  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION  DONE  TO  DEGRADE  THE  BLACK 
STUDENTS? 

Like  the  day  that  Martin  Luther  King 
died.  You  know  that  thing  about  flying 
the  flag  at  half-mast?  Some  of  the  kids 
went  out  and  pulled  the  flag  down  as 
soon  as  school  started,  and  they  got 
expelled.  Another  group  got  hold  and 
put  the  flag  like  it  was  supposed  to 
be  --  at  half  mast  --  and  they  got 
expelled.  Then  the  principal  got  over 
the  PA  reading  the  constitution  about 
when  the  flag  is  lowered  —  only  when 
the  president  says  so  --  but  the  presi¬ 
dent  had  already  said  so;  the  princi¬ 
pal  didn’t  hear  it  or  something.  I 
remember  when  I  first  went  to  San 
Jacinto  some  teacher  died,  and  they 
flew  the  flag  half-mast  for  him. 

SO  AT  NO  TIME  WAS  THE  FLAG 


LOWERED  FOR  KING? 

Never,  but  they  had  laws  out  there 
--  marked,  unmarked,  dogs  in  every  car, 
boy,  did  they  have  laws  there,  telling 
everybody  to  dismiss  cuz  they  wanted 
to  get  us  away  from  the  school  right 
quick. 

HOW  ABOUT  ENTERTAINMENT  AT 
SCHOOL? 

Nothing.  We  have  a  talent  show  once 
a  year.  You  gotta  have  good  grades  to 
be  in  the  talent  show;  they  check  your 
permanent  record.  One  time  some  girls 
did  a  black  power  dance,  but  they  got 
called  into  the  office  cuz  that  wasn’t 
on  the  schedule.  We  don’t  have  any 
dances.  Guess  theydon’t  want  us  dancin’ 
with  the  little  white  girls. 

ARE  THERE  MUCH  DRUGS  AT  SAN 
JACINTO? 

There  be  a  little  robitussin,  a  little 
weed;  I  don’t  know  about  no  strong  stuff. 
One  time  a  guy  was  sick,  not  from 
drugs,  and  he  was  dizzy  and  leaning 
up  against  the  wall,  and  they  expelled 
him  for  drugs  and  been  on  his  back 
ever  since. 

DO  STUDENTS  EVER  FIGHT  WITH  THE 
TEACHERS? 

You  know  Danny,  he  came  over  to 
the  school  one  day  --  they  never  did 
like  Danny,  for  nothin’,  no  reason  at  all 
--  they  didn’t  like  him.  He  was  just 
walkin’  down  the  hall;  he’d  come  to 
get  a  science  project.  The  custodian 
ran  up  and  told  Mr.  Stewart,  and 
Stewart  grabbed  Danny.  He  said,  "man, 

I  just  came  to  get  a  science  project; 
you  can  call  up  and  ask.’’  Stewart 
grabbed  Danny  by  the  pocket  of  his 
suede  coat  and  just  ripped  the  coat, 
and  that  made  Danny  mad  so  him  and 
Stewart  started  to  fight. 

So  here  comes  a  teacher  who  starts 
helpin’  Stewart,  and  Danny  was  whipping 
both  of  them.  And  then  he  re  comes  some 
little  white  boy  in  some  cowboy  boots, 
you  know,  and  he  grabbed  Danny's  leg 
and  twisted  it  and  said  "can  I  break 
it  now  Mr.  Stewart  or  can  we  wait  ’til 
later?"  and  Mr.  Stewart  said,  “just 
wait,  just  wait.”  So  the  boy  kicked 
Danny  with  the  boots,  you  know.  1 
couldn't  understand. 

1  was  standing  right  there,  ari  I 
wanted  to  fight,  but  I  know  I  gotta 
finish  over  there.  T  couldn’t  do  a  thing. 

I  just  had  to  stand  there  and  see  my 
black  brother  beat  and  do  nothing.  I 
mean  I  was  about  to  cry  . 

When  they  found  out  the  boy  did  have 
the  science  project  wn-re  he  was  going, 
they  still  called  the  law,  and  the  law 
still  got  him  and  sti.l  took  him  -- 
put  handcuffs  on  him  --  now  you  know 
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that  wasn’t  necessary  —  and  had  a  dog 
in  the  back  seat  with  him.  “Lassie, 
it  that  nigger  move,  you  tear  his  throat 
out,”  the  cop  said.  And  then  Richard 
got  kicked  oat  of  school  for  expressing 
his  feelings  on  race  relations  in  social 
science  class. 

WHAT  DID  HE  SAY? 

I  don’t  remember  exactly,  but  I  know 
he  mentioned  Stokely  Carmichael.  See, 
what  Stewart  do  is,  in  other  words,  is, 
as  soon  as  you  get  over  there  he  make 
it  on  a  personal  basis,  see,  so  it’s  you 
and  the  man,  see,  and  he  don’t  make  it 
seem  like  you  in  just  one  big  crowd 
of  students.  He  gets  you  on  that  person¬ 
al  basis  so  as  soon  as  you  see  Stewart 
you  say  ‘‘Stewart  know  me  too  good  — 
I’m  gonna  be  coolT”  And  see,  he  got 
everybody  on  that  same  string. 

The  only  way  you  could  have  any 


kind  of  effect  against  San  Jacinto  is, 
you  get  all  the  students  —  you  got  to 
get  them  away  from  school  cun  he  got 
them  psyched,  away  from  school,  some¬ 
where  secret.  Then  you  have  a  meeting, 
and  you  let  them  know  that  if  you  go 
altogether,  at  one  time,  not  on  an 
individual  basis,  you  might  be  able  to 
do  something. 

He  know  everybody  personally  —  he 
know  you  by  name,  see,  he  call  you  by 
your  name.  That’s  what  messes  you  up. 
You  think  he’s  got  you  cuz  he  knows 
you.  But  in  a  crowd  it’s  different. 
And  he  know  that,  so  be  keep  every¬ 
body  singled  out.  So  you  got  to  get 
everybody  back  together,  and  then  you 
might  have  some  kind  of  persuasion. 

He  couldn’t  get  away  with  this  shit 
in  Bellaire  cuz  the  kid  would  tell  his 
parents  and  the  parents  would  stand  by 
him.  That’s  Big.  Mr.  Shit  out  there  — 
he’d  go  there  and  tell  Stewart  off,  you 
see.  But  what  would  my  old  man  look 
like  going  out  there  to  tell  him  --he 
wouldn’t  even  know  how  to  talk  to  the 
man.  The  man  would  psych  him,  you 
know. 


Reality  is 
Is  foundation  rock. 
Build  weU  your  nrnd 
With  air  and  room. 
Use  logic. 

Cement  for  the  block 
Truth, 

At  last,  exhume. 

The  window 
To  your  mind 
Give  light. 

Give  nourishment. 

Of  knowledge  free 
Not  blind, 

Void  of  self  sighted 
Judgement. 
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The  Seventh  Veil 


Strike  down 
These  veils 
Which  bind 
Men  to  their 
Worldly  blind, 
These  seven  veils 
of  sin 

Mankind  has 
Long  dwelled  in. 

Of  all  these 
Hideous  traits 
Of  lust,  greed. 
Revenge,  the  hates. 
And  then  mistrust, 
Wrought  by  fear. 
But  worst 
The  one 
He  underrates, 

VANITY! 


For  it  remains 
Unclear, 

So  by 

This  cunning 
Smirk 

Behind  the  scene 
Has  forever 
Lurked, 

With  men  so 
Blinded 
By  the  smoke. 
They’ve  oft 
Been  stirred 
But  never 
'woke, 

To  this 
Vain  veil 
Gossamer  thin 
Yet,  with  a  steel  skin 
Truth, 

To  ne'er  let  in. 

R.W.  Trask 
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is  being  postponed 
until  a  bit  later 
because  we  just  got 
the  rights  to  ken 
Carbajal's  moon  shot 
mixed-media  poetic 
essay  book  on  life  in 
the  age  of  space 
cowboys,  subs  $5-$10  i 
1125  Autrey,  Houston./ 
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Sept  12,13  Onion  Creek  &  Ginger  Valley 

19,20  Zig  Zag  String  Quartet  &  The  Treeks 
"  26,27  The  Children  &  Big  Sweet 
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524-3573 

524-5925 

526-6258 

526-6257 

674-6491 

228-4682 


529-2951 


Pacifica  Radio 
ACLU 

Draft  Counseling 

Space  City  News 

Grape  Boycott  Coordinators 

Job  Co-op:  anyone  knowing  of 
intelligent  firms  or  those 
which  hire  freaks,  call 


films 


University  of  Houston  Film  Series 

Classic  Series,  Mondays  7  pm.  Library  aud. 
Sept  15  Treasure  of  Sierra  Madre 
Sept  22  The  Maltese  Falcon 

Cinema  60,  7  &  10  pm,  Oberholtzer  Ballroom. 
Sept  17  Rosemary’s  Baby 
Sept  24  Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Wolf? 

Student  Assn.  Series  -  Director’s  Showcase, 
Fridays  8  pm.  Library  auditorium.  50  cents. 
Sept  19  Knife  in  the  Water  (Polanski) 

Sept  26  Fearless  Vampire  Killers  (  "  ) 

Special  showing:  "A  Man  and  a  Woman,'’  Oct. 
2-3,  7:30  pm,  Houston  Room,  50  cents. 

Alray  (5006  Fulton,  697-8781) 

Sept  11-12  Lovers  of  Teruel 
Sept  13-14  The  Pawnbroker 
(Flash!  Alray's  manager,  Mr.  Boriski, 
informs  us  that  due  to  "increased  costs 
in  many  areas,"  that  the  Alray  will  dis¬ 
continue  showings  of  foreign  films.  "The 
continue  showings  of  foreign  films,  pro¬ 
bably  after  this  weekend.  "The  new  films," 
he  says,  "Will  be  adult." 

Alley  Theatre  Film  Festival  (522-1045) 

Three  by  Truffaut 

Sept  12-14  Jules  &  Jim 
Sept  15-16  400  Blows 

Village  Theater  (2412  University,  528-1561)- 
Held  over  for  one  week:  "Isadora,"  about  a 
revolutionary  dancer  of  the  early  20's. 

Loews  (222-2040)  -  Held  over  for  another  two 
weeks  is  Schlesinger ' s  "Midnight  Cowboy." 

See  Dusty,  not  the  duke.  $2.25. 

WATCH  OUT! 

"Easy  Rider" 

"Hells  Angels  ’69"  is  at  the  Metropolitan. 
American  International  takes  a  look  at  motor¬ 
cycle  gangs,  robbery  and  Las  Vegas. 

Espiritu  Institute  presents  William  Schutz, 
author  of  "Joy."  A  discussion-participation 
of  the  Open  Encounter  Group.  Admission  $5, 
students  $3.  (info  528-33011-  Sept  19,  8  pm, 
Houston  Room,  University  of  Houston. 


rock 


Teatro  Campesino 

"Teatro  Campesino,"  a  traveling  troupe  of 
Mexican-American  farm  workers  who  live  in  the 
"colonias"  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  will  per¬ 
form  three  social  satire  skits  depicting  the 
social  conditions  under  which  their  people  live 
Sept  12  &  13,  8  pm,  Casa  de  Amigos  Community 
Center,  1235  Lorraine  St. 


tv 


begins  Sept  17  at  the  Delman. 


Sept  14,  6  pm,  Ch  8.  Bill  Smith  Show:  Three 
hippies  discuss  individual  philosophies  about 
life,  society,  drugs  and  happiness. 

Sept  15,  8  pm,  Ch  8.  NET  Journal:  "Still  a 
Brother:  Inside  the  Middle  Class"  -  two  black 
producers  present  a  wide-ranging  study  of  the 
middle  class  Negro's  conflict  between  his  hard- 
earned  status  and  sympathy  for  the  black  movement. 

Sept  16,  7  pm,  Ch  8.  Speaking  Freely:  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Hayakawa,  acting  president  of  S.F.  State, 
discusses  the  1968  student  climate  on  campus. 

Sept  21,  7  pm,  Ch  8.  Sounds  of  Summer:  "Country 
Music  at  a  Country  Fair,"  featuring  Charlie 
Pride,  Conway  Twitty,  Merle  Haggard. 

Sept  22,  8  pm,  Ch  8.  NET  Journal:  "If  I  Don't 
Agree  Must  I  Go  Away?"  Young  Canadian  woman 
questions  the  mores  of  her  past  in  New  York. 

Sept  23,  8  pm,  Ch  8.  NET  Festival:  "The  Eternal 
Tramp",  Harry  Hurwitz's  documentary  on  Charlie 
Chaplin  the  man,  plus  film  clips. 

Sept  24,  9  pm,  Ch  8.  "Zen  Mountain  Center," 

/isit  to  America's  first  &  only  Zen  monastery. 

Sept  26,  7  pm,  Ch  8.  "Y  Ahora,  USTED"  -  Live, 
Local  program  focusing  on  the  problems  and 
leeds  of  Houston's  Mexican-American  community. 


SPACE  IN 


Preservation  Hall  Jazz  Band  -  old-time  jazz 
from  New  Orleans.  Sat  Sept  20,  8:30  pm.  Music 
Hall.  Tickets  227-1111. 

Tommy  James  &  the  Shondels  -  Sun  Sept  14,  8  pm, 
Musid  Hall.  Tickets  at  H  L  H  Music  Stores. 

Continental  Showcase,  3730  Scott:  Sat  Sept  13, 
Leon  Mitchison  &  his  10-piece  band,  plus  the 
Soul  Crusaders. 

Cinder  Club,  3249  Dixie  Dr: 

Wed  nights  -  Clarence  Green  &  The  Rythmaires 
Thurs  nights  -  TSU  Tornados  &  Masters  of  Soul 

Love  Street,  #5  Allens  Landing 

Sept  12,13  Onion  Creek  &  Ginger  Valley 
Sept  19,20  Zig  Zag  String  Quartet  & 

The  Treeks 

The  Renaissance,  a  new  muaic/boutique  gathering 
place  near  U  of  H,  has  just  opened.  Hear  the 
Texas  Rangers  play  there  Sept  19  &  20. 

4613  Calhoun.  Admission  $1. 

Be  sure  and  check  out  the  fine  black  jazz 
musicians,  CUP,  playing  at  Family  Hand  (2400 
Brazos)  on  Thurs,  Fri,  and  Sat  nights. 


ins  /outs 


Thurs  Sept  18,  3  pm:  Two  members  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  of  the  New  Mobilization  Comm,  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam  will  meet  with  intereste. 
people  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  an  anti¬ 
war  march  in  Houston  and  the  nation-wide  action 
planned  for  Washington  DC  on  Nov  15. 

HOPE  Development,  2751  Lyons,  presents  reruns 
of  the  CBS  Black  Heritage  Series.  8  pm,  Thurs. 
Sept  18  Body  &  Soul,  narrated  by  Ray  Charles 
"  25  The  Heritage  of  Slavery 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (1001  Bissonnet) 

"The  Eskimo,  His  Unique  Approach  to  Art 
Through  Stone,  Ivory  and  Wood,"  Masterson 
Junior  Gallery,  Sept  20  -  Nov  23. 

Film:  "Nanook  of  the  North",  Sept  20-21,  3  pm 

Houston  Committee  to  End  the  'Jar  In 
Vietnam  special  meeting  to  discuss 
Nov  5  Houston  anti-war  march.  Friday 
Sept  12,  3  pm,  downtown  r JCA. 

New  York  has  over  1,000  FREE  things  to  do  or 
eat  or  dig.  Houston,  where  are  yours? 

Free  School  meeting  to  discuss  courses  and 
organization.  Sat  Sept  13,  2  pm,  Houston 
Council  on  Human  Relations.  (Main  4  Holman) 


Girl  would  like  another  girl  or  group 
to  share  house,  duplex,  or  whatever. 
Amount  to  contribute:  $40.  Contact: 
Susan  Ervin,  %  523-1083. 


Need  a  rider  to  share  driving  and 
expenses  -  to  S.F.,  Bay  Area.  Call 
529-7294.  Don  Harris. 
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